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Let the rich man tell how his coffers swell, 
And treasures await his nod ; 

With gems of the mive Jet him build his shrine, 
And worship the golden god! 

How poor he is still, with a limitless will, 

_ When he looks for content in vain ; 

And envies the lot of the lowliest cot 
That is free from the worldling’s pain ! 


Let him revel and feast! there’s a time, at least, 
When gaiety charms no more ; 

When the heart grows cold, and the limbs wax old, 
And the brightness of youth ts o'er ; 

When the man of wealth would barter for health 
The whole of his costly gear! 

Bot the die is cast, and the day is past, 
For he rests on his ‘scutcheon'd bier ! 


But the sons of toil, who harrow the soil, 
Are happier far than he ; 

They delve and they strive, that others may live, 
With spirits unchain'd and free ! 

From the dawn of light, to the close of night, 
The labourer p oddeth on ; 

But he lays his head on a thornless bed 
When his daily work is done. 


And, hard though his fare, not a shade is near 
To darken bis humble home ; 

And the crust is sweet few others would greet, 
For a biessing doth with it come! 

And a cheerful «mile can his brow beguile, 
For it flies from the pleasure-worn ; 

And turns from the great, with the poor to mate, 
Befriending the Jowly bora! 


And the labourer’s !ife is freed from the strife 
That the men of the world pursue ; 

He utters no word he would wish unheard, 
For honest he is, and ‘rue. , 

With a conscious worth, he can face the earth, 
And its bieakest winds defy : 

With Hope for his guide, he can stem the tide, 
And trust to a cloudless sky ! 


SPRING. 
IMITATED FROM ANACREON'S 3Yth ope. 


See how in matchless bloom, 
The Graces roses bring, 
To greet, with blushing lip, 
The advent of the Spring. 
See how the sunny isles 
The stilly water laves ; 
Its crested foam and surf are gone, 
And sleep its boiling waves. 


The snowy cygnet floats 
Upon the sylvan lake ; 
The warblers, with their notes, 
The fringing forest wake. 
The crane begins to plume 
His restless wing, to fly 
To cooler and to distant climes, 
Beneath a Northern sky. 


The mellow sunlight too, 
Bids winter mists depart, 
And not a cloud remains 
To chill the gladsome heart ; 
Kind Nature is alive. 
And grateful for the toil 
Of lab'ring mortals, with her fruit 
Loads the producing soil. 


The rounded olive swells 
Tn promise to the eye ; 
And perfumes greet the sense, 
As wing the Zephyrs by. 
The stars look brightly down, 
From heavenly homes sbove, 
And open, in the genial heart, 
The early buds of Love. 
The goblet now is crowned 
Wuh loveliest of flowers, 
Which meet the blush of morn, 
In Flora’s mossy bowers ; 
Virgins and youths are glad, 
nd happy praises sing— 


Sydney Smith was a thorough Englishman. He loved old England well ; 


and, saving his cloth, would have fought for her had it been necessary. He 


| THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


| had no small share of the John Uull spirit—manly independence—strong cor- 
victions, clear views, and unswerving integrity. He seized a subiect with a 
| tenacious grasp, exemined it with steadiness, caution, and deliberation ; and, 
| with a force and decision of character, which have left their impress on the 
| iuaes in which he lived, formed decided opinions without reference to the pre- 


|\vailing prejudices or current fallacies of the day. 


He was not time-serving, 


or servile, or venal, or self-seeking. His pen wes never employed but on the 
lside of what he believed to be truth and justice ; he hated oppression, ini 
|jalways protested against wrong. He was a decided politician, and yet was 


| free from the viruience, the biases, and the narrow prepossessions of party men. 
|| Viewing his whole public career—which extended over a space of fifty years— 
we see much to admire, much to applaud, much to love the man for—and bat 
little, comparatively speaking, very little to censure. 


But Sydney Smith enjoyed a double reputation. 


‘at another wield a heavy mace,—now despatching 


Not only was he acknow- 


ledged by Europe aud Amesicato be a terse, logical, and sparkling writer, 
who at one time could usec the polished rapier of the dexterous swordsman, and 


an antagonist with a cut 


and throst—anon smashing an Oppovent to atoms; but he was accomplished 


in those conversational arts which impart such a charm of society—he was a 


|4vitof the first water—a diner-out of the highest lustre—a boon companion, 


_ whose flashes of merriment were wont to set the table ina roar. Byron terms 
| him that * mad wag, the Rev. Sydney Smith.’ Southey, with a lutle male- 
| wolence, calls him *:Joke Smith.” The witticisms of the lamented deceased 
' would indeed, if collected. fill a voluine that would excel the most sparkling 
| boas mots of Sheridan and Theodore Hook; but in the biting jests of 


| the humorous canon there was always a happy 


blending of wit and wis- 


|} Ovr author was the son of a gentleman of small landed property at Lyndiard, 


lamiable and high principled courtesy tv his clergy. 


wear Taunton, Somersetshire. We know little of his boyhood. Jt was spent 
amid these rural scenes which he afterwards knew how to depict with so much 
freshness and trath. At ay early age he was sent to Winchester College, found- 
‘ed in 1387 by William of Wykeham, which has long held a pre eminent rank 
jamung the public schools of Eng!and ; and which was designed by its founder 
as a preparatory seminary for his joundation of New College Oxford. From 
this schoo! Mr. Smuh was, in 1780, elected to New College, Oxford. He says, 
ju one of his cathedral letters :—** | was a: school and college with the Areh- 
‘vishop of Canterbury ; fifty-three years agohe knocxed me down with a chess- 
‘board for check-mating him, aud he is now altempting to t-ke away my pa- 
tronage. IJ believe these are the only two acts of violence he ever committed 
lin his life ; the interval has been one of gentleness, kindness, and the most 


In 1790 Mr. Smith becime 


‘a fellow, and held his fellowship till hs marriage in 1860 Jn 1796 he took bis 
degree of M.A., and about the same period took the curecy of Nether-Avon, 
near Amesbury, a town about seven miles and a half from Salisbury. Ames- 
\bory is situated on the class‘c river Avon, and was the birth place of Addison, 
whose fame, as an essayist, Sydney was destined to emulate. After residing 
lat Nether-Avon for about two years, Mr. Smith went to Edinburgh forthe pir- 


‘pose of educating the son of Hicks Beach, Esq .M.P. for Cirencester, who, 
| as Sydney himself informs vs, * took a fancy tobim.”” Mr Beach was a dis- 
; ciple of Charles James Fox, and itis not improbable that Mr. Smith’s intima- 
cy with this gentleman contributed in some measure to form those opinions in 
polities to which he adhered all bis life, and to attach him to that party of which 
"he was always considered amember. In Edinburgh Sydney Smith became ac- 
_qvainted with Lord Jeflrey, Lord Murray, and Lord Brougham, all entertaining 
||strong liberal opinions. He proposed to these gentlemen that they sho. ld 
i* set up a Review ; ' the proposition was acceded to with acclamation, and, on- 
| der the editorship of the Whig parson, the first number of the Edinburgh Re- 


wand tie first number went through four editions. 


\cent. 


himself with great animation. 
sincere friends of sober and rational Caristianity. 


vil of a canting, deluded methodistical populace ” 


|| Sydney Smith wasa haughty hater of cant; and always entertained, to 
| use his own words, “a passionate love for commou justice and common 
sense.” He entered with great spirit and success ito the lists against * Me- 
\thodism,” which, in those days, was @ straight-laced, morose, and repulsive 
system, that decried all pastimes, and proscribed all recreations, however inno- 


His writings against Methodism—under which term he comprehended all 
‘pious vulgarity and offensive puritanicei customs—roused a host of enemies, 
‘who assailed the unknown reviewer with unmeasured virulence. He defended 


| Jn spite of all misrepresentation, we have ever been and ever shall be the 
We are quite ready, if any 
fair opportunity occur, to defend it to the best of our ability from the tiger- 
spring of infidelity ; and we ere quite determined, if we can prevent such an 
evil that it shall not be eaten up by the nasty and numerous vermin of Me:ho- 
dism” Again :—‘!f the choice rested with us we should say, give us back 
our wolves again—restore ovr Danish invaders—curse us with any evi! but the 


A gentleman,who afterwards rendered himself somewhat notorious by pre: ch- 
ing @ sermon aga:nst Lord Byron—Jobn Styles, D.D,—came forward to extin- 
the assailant of Methodism. Unhappy man! insignis fleiit. “ Is it not 


oicw was ushered into the world. Its appearance created a great sensation, 
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true,” Sydney Sinith replies, * it is not true. as this bad writer is perpetually I! do not know any nation in Europe so likely to be struck with panic as th 
saying, that the world hates piety. The modest and unobtrusive piety which English ; and this from their total unacquaintance with the science of Sar. 
tills the heart with all human charities, and makes a man gentle to others and Old wheat and beams blazing for twenty miles round,—cart mares shot,—sow ‘ 
severe to himself, is aun object of universal love and veneration. But man- jof Lord Somerville’s breed, running wild over the country,—the seinietes of the 
kind hate the lust of power, when it is veiled under the garb of piecy ; they |parisn wounded sorely in his binder parts,—Mrs Plymiey in fits ;—all the : 
hate canting and hypocrisy : they hate advertisers and quacks in piety ; they |scenesof war an Austrian or a Kussian has seen three or four times over ; “a 
do not choose to be insulted ; they love to tear folly and imprudence from it is now three centuries since an English pig bas fallen in a fair battle a 0 
the altar, which should only be a sanctuary for the wretched and the ‘English ground, or a farm-house been rifled or aclergyman’s wife been chives. 
” ied to any other proposals of love than the connubial endearments of her sleek 
He then. overwhelms his antagonist with ridicule, and despatches him with e and orthodox mate. ‘The old edition of Plutareh’s Lives, which lies in the cor- 
broad grin. ‘ Weare a good deal amused, indeed, with the extreme disrelish |ner of your parlour-window, hes contributed 'o work you upto the most roman- 
which John Styles exhibits to the humour and pleasantry with which he admits ic expectations of our Roman behaviour. Yeu aie persuaded that Lord Ame 
the methodists to have been attacked : but Mr. John Styles should remember jherst will defend Kew bridge like Cocles ; that some maid of honour ‘will 
that it is not the practice with destroyers of vermin to allow the little victims /break away from her captivity, and swim over the Thames ; that the Doke of 
a velo upon the weapons used against them. If this were otherwise, we should | York will burn his capitalating hand ; and little Mr Sturges Bourne give fort 
have one set of vermin banishing small tooth-combs : nother protesting agains years’ purchase for Moulsham Hall, while the French are encamped vpon it 
mousetraps ; a third probibiting the finger and thumb; a fourth exclaiming | hope we shall witness all this, ifthe French do come ; but, in the meantime, 
against the intolerable infamy of using soap and water. Itis impossible, how- [ am soenchanted with the ordinary English bebaviour of these invaluabie 
ever, to listen to such pieas. They must be caught, killed, and cracked in the \persons, that I earnestly pray no opportunity may be given them for Roman 
manner, and by the instruments which are found most efficacious to their des valour, and for those very un-Roman pensions which they would all, of course 
truction ; and the more they cry out the greater, plainly, is the skill used take especial care to claim in consequence. But, whatever was our conduct, 
against them. We are convinced a little LavonteR will do them more harm il every ploughman was as greet a hero as he who was called from his oxen to 
than all the arguments in the world. We agrce with him that ridicule is not exact jsave Rome from her enemies, | should still say, that at such a crisis you want 
ly the weapon to be used in matters of religion ; bot the use of it is excusable the affections of all your subjects in both islands ; there is no spirit which you 
when there is no other which can make foo!s tremble.” ‘must alienate, no heart you wust avert ; every ian must feel he has a country 
In like manner he disposes of John Bowles, one of the red-hot loyalists of and that there is an urgent and pressing cause why he should expose himself 
his day, who had drawu attention to the alarming practice of singing after din. \to death.” 
ner at the Whigclubs. ‘If parliament or catarrh do not save us, Dignum and! He proposes to exclude men with red bair from Parliament :— 
Sedgewick will quaver away the hing, shake down the House of Lords, and | ‘ I have often thought, if the wrsdon of our ancestors had excluded all per- 
warble us in the horrors of republican government When, in addition to these sons with red hair from the House of Commons, of the throes and pre dl 
dangers, we refect also upon those with which our national happiness 1s men- it wculd occasivn to restore them to theirnatural rights! What mobs and 
aced by the present thinness of ladies’ petticoats, temerity may hope our salva. riots would it produce ! To what infinite abuse and obloquy would the capil- 
tion, but how can reason presume it ?” lary patriot be exposed ! what wormwood would distil from Mr. Perceval ! what 
His review of Mr. Edgeworth’s work on Irish Bulls is exceedingly humorous. froth would drop trom Mr Canning ! how (I will not say my, but our Lord 
Speaking of the author, he says: “ He is fuddied with auvimal spints, giddy ‘Hawkesbury, for he belongs to us all ) how our Lord Hawkesbury would work 
with coustitutional joy ; in such a state he must have written on, or burst. A away about the hair of King William, and Lord Somers, and the authors of 
discharge of ink was an evacuativn absolutely necessary to evoid fatal and ple- ‘the great and g’orious revolution! how Lord Eildon would appeal to the Dei: 
thoric congestion.” aod his own virtues, and to the hairof his children! Some would say 
Let us take his picture of the dinner table-—“ An excellent and weil arrang- red-haired men were supcrstilious ; some would prove they were Atheists ; 
ed dinner is a most pleasing occurrence, and a great trivinyh of civilized life they would be petitioned against, as the friends of slavery and the advocates 
It is not only the descending morsel and the enveloping sauce—the rank,wealth, for revolt : in shoit, such a corrupter of the beait and the understanding is the 
wit, and beauty which surround the meats—the learned management of light sphit of persecution, that these unfortunate people (conspired against by their 
and heat—the silent and rapid services of the attendants—the smiling and sc- ieliow-subjects of every complexion), if they did not emigrate to countries 
dulous host proffering gusts and relishes—the exotic bottles—the embossed where hair of another colour was persecuted, wou d be driven to the falschood 
plate—the pieasant remarks—the handsome dresses—the cunning artifices in’ of perukes, or the hypwecrisy of the Tricosian fluid.” 
fruit and farina! The hour of dinner, in short, includes everything of sensual | Sydney Smith had a strong dislike to Canning ; he attacks him in his letters 
and intellectual gratification, which a great nation glories in producing.” respecting the Catholies with great bitterness, which is the more remaikable 
While we are adiniring the scene he has conjured up before us, he suddenly jas Canning was always understood to be favourable to the Catholic claims 
starties us with an awkward question :-—“* In the midst of all this who knows | ** It ts only the public situation which this gentleman holds which entitles 
that the kitchen chimney caught fire half an hour before dinner !—and that a me, or induces me, to say so much about him. He isa fly in amber : nobody 
poor little wretch,six or seven years old, was sciit upin the midstof the flames to cares about the fly : the only question is, How the devil did he get there? 


ut it out?” _|Nor do I attack him from the love of glory, but from the love of utilit 
In 1800, Sydney Smith married Miss Pybus, the daughter of Mr. Pybus, a burgomaster hunts a rat in a Datch ayue," tee fear it should ‘ied s di 
banker in London. He has left a son and two daughters ; one married to Dr.| ** Your blockading-ships may be forced to come home for provisions and 


Holland, the other to Mr Hibbert, of Munden, Herts. He came to reside in |repairs, or they may be blown off in a gale of wind, and compelled to bear awa 

town in 1803, and was soon after elected one of the chaplains of the Foundling for their own coast : and you will observe that the very same wind which ted 
Hospital, and two or three chapels at the west end. e was also appointed you up in the British Channel when you are got there, is eminently favourable 
cne of the leciurers of the Royal Institution. His connection with the Edin- |for the invasion of /reland. And yet this is celled government ; and the peo- 
burgh Review naturally introduced him to the Whig circles in the metropolis ;;ple huzza Friar Perceval, for continuing to expose his country day after jars 
and iv 1806, when Lord Erskine was Lord Chancellor, we find him conferring swch tremendous perils as these,—cursing the men who would have aie & 

upon Mr. Smith the living of Foston. near York, where he lived for upwards of |4 question in theology to have saved us from such arisk. The British em in 
twenty years During the first year of his residence in Yorkshire he produced jat this moment is in the state of a peach-blossom,—if the wind blows uals 
the most celebrated of all his performances, the Letters of Peter Plymley to {rom one quarter it survives, if furiously from the other it perishes A stiff 
his brother Abrahamin the Country. These letters have gone through severa) breeze may set in from the north, the Rochefort squadron will be taken, and the 


editions, and are not inferior to any satirical performance in the English lan- 
wage. It has been happily observed by a foreigner that the characteristic of 
the mind of the wriier was a keen perception of the grotesque side of whatever 
was bad and unjust, and that his power lay in developing constant relation 
which subsists between falsehvod and absurdity. 
Let us cull a few of the exquisite passages of Peter Pith [Byron's name’ 
for the author of Plymicy)}. He laughs at the absurd alarms about the pope :— 
“ In the first place, my sweet Abraham, the pope has not landed,—nor are 
there any curates sent out after him,—nor has he been hid at St. Alban’s by: 
the dowager Lady Spencer.—nor dived privately at Holland House,—nor been 
seen near Dropmore. If these fears exist (which I do not believe), they exist 
only in the mind o 


‘friar will be the most holy of men ; if it comes from some other point, Ireland 
jis gone, we curse ourselves as a set of monastic madmen, and call out for the 
unavailing satisfaction ef Mr. Perceval’s head Such a state of political exist- 
ence 1s scarcely credible ; it is the action of a mad young fool standing vpon 


‘one foot, and peeping down the crater of Mount Atna,—not the conduct of a 


wise and a sober people deciding upon their best and dearest interests ; and 
in the name, the much-injured name, of Heaven, what is it all for, that we ex- 
pose ourselves to these dangers! Js it that we may sell more muslin? Is it 
that we my acquire more territory? Is it that we may strengthen what we 
have already acquired ! No : nothing of all this ; but that one set of Irishmen 
may torture another set of Irishmen,—that Sir Phelim O'Callagan may con- 


f the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; they emanate from his tinue to whip Sir Toby M-Tackle, his next-door neighbour, and continue to 


zeal for the Protestant interest ; and, though they reflect the highest honour ravish his Catholic daughters ; and these are the measures which the honest 
upon the delicate irritability of his faith, must certainly be considered as more ‘consistent secretary supports ; and this is the secretary whose genius, in the 
ambiguous proofs of the sanity and vigour of his understanding By this time, estimation of brother Abraham, is to extinguish the genius of Bonaparte. Pom- 
however, the best informed clergy in the neighbourhood of the metropolis are |pey was killed by a slave, Goliath smitten by a stripling, Pyrrhus died by the 
convinced that the rumour is without fuundation ; and, thouga the pope is pro-' |hand of a woman ; tremble, thou great Gaul, from whose head an armed Min- 


bably hovering about our coast in a fishing-smack, it is most likely he will fal) 
a prey to the vigilance of our cruisers ; and it is certain he has not yet pollut | 
ed the Protestantism of our soil. ‘* Exactly in the same manner, the story of, 
the wooden gods seized at Charing Cross, by an order from the Foreign Office, | 
turns out to be without the shadow of a foundation. Instead of the angels and 
archangels mentioned by the informer, nothing was discovered but a wooden 
image of Lord Mulgrave, going down to Chatham as a head-piece for the 
Spanker gun-vessel : it was an exact resemblance of his lordship in his mili- 
tary uniform ; and therefore as little like a god as can well be imagined.” 

He describes the horrors that would follow an invasion of England :—* You 
cannot imagine, you say. that England will ever be ruined and- conquered ; and 


erva leaps forth in the hour of danger; tremble, thou scourge of God, a plea- 
sant man is come out against thee, and thou shalt be laid low by a joker of 
jokes, and he shali taik his pleasant talk against thee, and thou shalt be no 
more.” 

* Lasily, what remains to Mr. George Canning, but that he ride up -and 
down Pall Mall glorious upon a white horse, and that they cry out before him, 
* Thus shall it be done to the statesmar who hath written The Needy Knife- 
Grinder and the German play!” 

We might go on thos till we had qaoted the whole volume, which extends 
to litthe more than one hundred pages. 

in the first volume of the Quarter/y Review, (published in 1809,) there is an 


for no other reason, that I can find, but because it seems so very odd it should article headed ** Sydney Smith,” in which the reverend rector of Foston is 


be ruined and conquered. Alas! so reasoned in their time the Austrian, Rus — 
and Proscian Bat the English ere brave: so were all these 
nations. You might get together an hundred thousand men individually brave 
but, without generals capable of commanding such a machine, it would be a- 
useless as a first-rate man-of war manned by Oxford «lergymen, or Varisian 
shopkeepers ‘ do not say this to the disparagement of Engi:sh vfficers, 

they have had no means of acquiring experience ; but | do say it ww creae 
alarm : for we donot appear to me to be half alarmed enough, or to entertain 
that sense of our rg which leads to the most obvious means of self-defence. 


for the spirit of the peasantry in making a gallant defence behind hedge-; 
vs, and through plate-racks and hencoops, 


'Wilson-Crockered with great fury. His two volumes of “ sprightly sermons” 


are strongly censured, and the critic falsely accuses Sydney of * Socinianism.” 
in a sermon preached before his Grace the Archbishop of York, and the clergy 
at Malton, at the visitation, August in the same year, Sydney Smith reviewed 
he reviewer; and refuted the Quarterly from the putpit ! 

» any anecdotes respecting Sydney Smith are current in the county. The 
parsonage-hous- was a kid of dispensary ; indeed, up to the last, y was his 
custom **to dine with the rich in Loudon and physic the poor in the cOuntry— 
passing from the sauces of Dives to the sores of Lazarus.” He visited the 
sick and the poor, and assiduously performed all his parochial duties. He was 


highly as i think of their braveiy||very anxious to improve the notions of the country people on domestic econo- 
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sibilities of the legal profession, 
The worthy priest despised a// manner of humbug. Travelling in a stage’ ‘Magna testantur voce per orbem . 
coach to Leeds he found himself on owe occasion, in company with a young Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere divos.’” 
Dissenting preacher, rabid in his liberalism, who declaimed loudly to his fellow. 140 turns the tables on the Episcopal Reformers :—* The Bishops and Com- 
thing of their own incomes, only distributed them a little more equally; and 
ree pear proceeded lustily at once to confiscate Cathedral property. But why was it 
4 #00 ‘necessary, if the fund for small Livings was such a paramount cousideration, 


} 


yet,—I cannot account fer the feeling—but I should just like to see one Quaker’ that the future Archbishops of Canterbury should be left with twy palaces, and 


burnt.” £15,000 1 Why is every f 
per annum ry is every future Bishop of London tv have a palace 
* Horrible! do you know the sin, sir, of entertaining such a thought ! €X*!'in Fulham, a bouse in St. James’s Square, and ten thousand pounds a-year? 
claimed the sucking radical. | Could not ali the Episcopa! functions be carried on well and effectually with 


Sydney pon joined chorus, and the pre-) the half of these incomes! Is it uecessary thatthe Archbishop of Canterbury 
h | should give fcasts to Aristocratic London ; and that the domestics of the Pre- 
of the meeting! jacy should stand with swords and bag-wigs round pig, aud turkey, and venison, 
r one to defend, as it were, the Orthodox gastronome from the fierce Unitarian, the 
: fell Baptist, and all the famished children of Dissent!’ 
be that my way of think Here is a picture in his best style :—“ Frequently did Lord John meet the 
ngs in York. ict with destroying Bishops: much did he commend the daily hea of rams; sweetly 
aM ngag 1a an up WES did they smile on each other, aud much charming talk was there on meteorology 
he and catarrh, aud the particular Cathedral they were pulling down at each pe- 
‘riod ; What Cathedral are we pulling down to day was the standing 
of ae ” eran of . — nes filled with lurking engines of death—| question at the Commission], till one five day the Home Secretary, with 
mac amnnapes henee ife — every green tree—traps and guns 1D) voice more bland, and a look more ardently affectionate, than that which the 
urn—the fera naturd, the lords of manors masculine mouse bestows on his nibbling female, informed them that the Go- 
ry — par wee ae ose marks, and panting to hear the click of vernment meant to take all the Church property mto their own hands, to pay 
ble 4 inn thew | the rates out of it, and deliver the residue to the rightful possessors aa 
bh peek ary body k b day living i old, | mission was separated in an instant: London clenched his fist ; Canterbury was 
WA nobody bad ay living my hurried out by bis Chaplains, and put iuto a warm bed ; a solemn vacancy 
which thie! spread itself over the face of Gloucester ; Lincolu was taken out im strong hy- 
y are such talents wasted un /on and the envan Captive!” 
Again There is some safety in dignity. A Church is in danger when 
i it is degraded. It costs mankind much Jess to destroy it when au institution 
roost, ae thin Rae ee se im invading the gams-covers Of) i, associated with mean, and not with elevated ideas. | should like to see the 
day Night ; or. Lord Johu Russell at the pay-table.’ 
disles—which, on every side his village, are “The Bishops should be standing before the pay-table, au! receiving their 
The Enolish fecti | weekly allowance ; Lord John aud Spring Rice counting, ringmg, and biting 
he grap bglish are a m, re people the sovereigns, aud the Bishop of Exeter insisting that the Chancellor of the 
ey » but ove dates, Exchequer had given him one which was not weight. Viscount Melbourne, in 
Boll one an ing narratives hich chuckle, should be standing, with his hat on, and bis back to the fire, de- 
lighted with the contest ; aod toe Deans and Canons should be in the back- 
these affectin he can no longer hold out; bat gives way to the! mening comme, and wees 
kind f wd : : fis. blubbe ) bscribes !”” g y | them a Canon, of large composition, urging them on not vars way too much 
4 th tised! the Bench. Perhaps should add the Presideat of the Board of ‘Trade, re- 
the Wolcs. The most ludicrous of all human abjects,” he al cassocks, aprons, shovel hats, sermon cases, and such like ecclesiasti- 
Irishman ploughing. A gigantic figure, a seveu-foot machine for turuing pota |! We cannot omit his portraits of Viscount Melbourve and Lord Joho Rus- 
and urging ou two! sel] Let us take the head of the lae Whig government first But if the 
= ry truth must be told, our Viscount is somewhat of an unposter. Everything 
cle being a skit on a serious subject, that it is a very honest criticism on an ex- Lote Bishops 
by the late York, of @''should or should not retain their seats in the House of Lords, All this is the 
pr Smith vanity of surprising, and making vs believe that he can play with king- 
h ys nd b \doms es can with ninepins. Instead of this lofty nebulo, this mira- 
tka at that time recommend humanity and for-' cje of intellectual felicities, he is nothing more than a sensible hon- 
‘est man, who means to do his duty to the Sovereign and to the country 


In reviewing a pamphlet on untried prisoners, by Archdeacon Headlam, a jnstead of bein , 
a pier : tes: | g the ignorant man be pretends to be, before he meets the depu- 
Yorksh.re magistrate, * the leader of the Quorum, who could say with the Pi0US| ‘tation of Tallow Chandlers in the morning, he sits up half the night talking 


E£neas :— with Thomas Young about meliiog and skimming, and then, though be has ac- 
Queque ipse miserrima vidi, | quired knowledge enough to work off a whole vat of prime Leicester tallow, 

Et fui, "he pretends next morning not to know the difference between a dip and a mould, 

he says, * A man may be cast into jail at the end of August, and not be tried In the same way, Bry Oe has been employed in reading Acts of Parliament, 


till the March following. Is it no punishment to such a man to walk up-hill be would persuade you that he has been reading Cleghorn on the Beatitudes, 
like @ turnspit-dog in an infamous machine for six months ?” | or Pickler on the Nine Difficult Points. Neither can I allow to this Minister 
In the year 1829, the Rev. Sydney Smith exchanged the rectory of Foston (however he may be irritated by the denial) the extreme merit of indifference 
he hundred of Taunton, and 1s in t iocese of Bath an ells. is mo-} alive to t il that i lng, that hi t ; t 
live in making the exchange was, probably, that he might be near those sccnes| of the of ‘the Lower 
where he had spent his boyhood, — Lydiard, his father’s property, being in the} ‘am sorry to hurt any man's feelings, and to brush away the meguificent fabric 
gery of Taunton. He took an active part in the agitation of the) of levity and gaiety he has reared ; but | accuse our Minister ot honesty and 
orm Bill, and made two or three effective speeches in favour of it. In 1831) diligence; I deny that he is careless or rash : he is nothing ore than a man 
a Smith was appointed to the canonry of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, | of good understanding, and good principle, disguised ir the eternal aud some- 
Grey government ;—some bad looked forward to his elevation to of 
ric. é “L, ive t it fur not having scat 
In 1837 the first of the celebrated Ca/hetral Letters, addressed ww the Areb-| Church ent tod Tedivided i. “thet ex- 
made followed. The object of celleut man not of plunder, but I accuse himof taking the Church of England, 
peas ications was to show up the burch owe and resist the ad rclling it about as a cook does a piece of dough with a rolling-pin, cutting a 
pt to extinguish the prebends attached to the Cathedrals. Without enter-| hundred different shapes with all the plastic fertility of a confectioner, and 
ng into the merits of the controversy, we shall select a few passages in the without the most distant suspicion that he can ever be wrong, or ever be mis- 
best style of Sydney Smith from these letters :— ‘taken; with a certainty that he can anticipate the consequences of every pos- 
Pps remember,” he says, ‘‘I hate to overstate my case. | do not say sible change in human affairs. There is not a more honest nor a better man 
estruction of Cathedrals will put an end to railroads : I believe that, in England than Lord John Russell ; but his worst failure is, that he is utterly 
geod mustard and cress, sown after Lord John’s Bill is passed, will, if duly| ignorant of all moral fear: there is nothing he would not undertake. I believe 
watered, continue to grow. I do not say that the country has no right, after||he would perform the operation for the stone—build St. Peter's—or assume 
the death of individual incumbents, to do what they propose to do ;—I merely||(with or without ten minute's notice) the command of the Channel Fleet; and 


4 

ni 


> 


= 


— 
my ;—he was of opiniou that the hawbucks did not use the most nutritious diet! isay that it is inexpedient, uncalled for, and mischievous,—that the lower Clergy, ws ’ 
that their means admitted of their using, and he had a sort of * model pudding”! for whose sake it is proposed to be done, do not desire it,-—that the Bishop Ht +i 
exhibited in the kitchen at Foston Commissioners, who proposed it, would be heartily glad if it was put an end a c 
On Sunday, the ist of August, 1826, he preached the assize sermon in York) to,—that it will lower the character of those who enter imto the church, and ue 
Cathedral, before Sir John Baylev, Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, Sir accustom the English people to large and dangerous cunfiscations , and [| } 
John Hullock, of the Court of Exchequer, the Lord Mayor, Recorder, Alder- would not have gentlemen of the money-bags, and of wheat and bean-land, mie 
men, and a large number of the Bar of the Northern Circuit. Fancy the con-| forget that the word Church means many other things than Thirty nine Arti- asic 
sternation, when Sydney gave out his text.—** A certain lawyer stood up and ‘cles, and a discourse of five-and-twenty minutes’ duration on the Sabbath. It ds 
asked him a question tempting him! ‘The barristers exchanged furtive glances ‘means a check to the conceited rasbness of experimental reasoners—en adhe- i 
—the recerder grinned—the ladies used their smelling-bottles and pocket-) sion to old moral landmarks—-an attachment to the happiness we have gained oN ‘| 
handkerchiefs—the vicars choral shivered, nut knowing what was to come neat | from tried institutions greater than the expectation of that which ts promised 4 £ 
and my lords the judges could scarcely refrain from going off on the giggle!)/by novelty and change. The loud cry of ten thousand teacher» of justice and ‘$ 
The sermon proved to be a very eloyuent exposition of the dutics and respon | worship, that ery which masters the Borgias and Catilines of the world, and smh 
4 
‘Shs 
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no one would discover by his manner that the patient had died—the Church! 'taineé. | had a loaded musket in my hand, and my first impulse, in the indig- 

tumbled down—and the Channel Fleet been knocked tu atoms.” | mation of the moment, was to discharge its contents through his heart. ut he 

Sydney Smith's last bas 3 were, a Pamphlet against the Ballot, a Letter looked at me with a countenance of such utter dejection, that I dropped its 

on Imprisonment in Railway Carriages, and a Letter on Pennsylvanian Bonds. muzzle to the ground, and demanded, ‘* What had brought him there at such a 
They exhibit all the power, sarcasm, wit, and logic which distinguish his earli-. time?’ + This!” he exclaimed, pointing to the pallid form on the sofa. “ To 
_est productions. Like Cobbett, he preserved his freshness and originality to that man I owed every thing. ‘To his pr tection, to his generosity, to his no. 
the last.“ Railroad travelling,” he observes, “ is a delightful improvement of bigness of heart, | owed my education, my hopes, all my prospects in life. [ 


human life. Man is become a bird ; he cen fly longer and quicker than a Solan) should have died a thousand deaths rather than see a hair of his head touched 


— 


The mamma rnshes sixty miles in two hours to the aching finger of —and now, there he lies.” 


her conjugating and declining grammar boy. ‘The early Scotchman scratches 


himself inthe morning mists of the north, and has his porridge in Piccadilly) | 


before the setting sun. The Puseyite priest, after a rush of one hundred 
miles, appears with his little volume of nonsense at the breakfast of his book- 
seller. Everything is near, everything is immediate—time, distance, and delay 
are abolished. But, though charming and fascinating as all this is, we must 
not shut our eyes to the price we shall pay for it. There will be, every three 
or four years, some dreadful. massacre— whole trains will be hurled down a 


8 i and two hundred or three hundred persons will be killed on the spot.) 


ere will be, every now and then, a great combustion of human bodies, as 


there has been at Paris.” 

The following note from the canon of St. Paul's, has found its way into the 
French papers. Jt was addressed to M. Eugene Robin but a few months be- 
fore his death ‘ [ am seventy-four years old, and being canon of St. Paul's | 
in London, and a rector of a parish in the country, my time is divided equally) 
between town and country [ am living amidst the best society in the metro-| 
polis, am at ease in my circumstauces, in tolerable health, a mild Whig,a tole-. 
rating Churchman, and much given to talking, laughiog, and noise. I dine! 
with the rich in London and physic the poor in the country, passing from the 
sauces of Dives to the sores of Lazarus. | am upon the whole an happy man, 
have found the world an entertaming world, and ain heartily thankful to Prov-, 
idence for the paré allotted to me in it.” | 

We now draw near to the end: and, as it has been pointedly observed, the 
name of Syoney Smirn for the first time becomes associated with gloom! 
He died full of years and honours, and has left a name behind him which will 
long be remembered by the admirers of genius and the friends of liberty. 
Peace 'v the manly sonl that sleepeth! We conclude with the valedictory 
apostrophe with which he closes Peter Plymiey’s letters ~- 

LONGUM VALE! 


| 


MARSTON; OR. THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 


length he agreed to try Lis influence with the mukitude 


| scarcely less startling taan the uproar. 
| his proposition. 


He sank upon his knees, took the hand of the 
dead, and wept over it in agony. 

But | had no leisure to wait upon his remorse ; the volleys were pouring in, 
and the glare of the burning buildings showed me that the flames were makin 
fearful progress. ‘‘ This,” said J,‘ is your work. This murder is but the first 
fruits of your treason; probably every life in this house is destined to butchery 
within the hour.” He sprang ou his feet. ‘* No, no,” he cried, “ we are not 
murderers, This is the frenzy of the populace. Regeneration must not begin 
‘by massacre.” 

The thought suddenly struck me that I might make his fears, or his com- 


punctions, at the moment available. 


** You are at my mercy,” said I. ‘I might justly put you to death at the 
instant, as arebel, in the fact; or 1 might deliver you upto the law, when your 
fate would be inevitable. I can make no compromise. But, if you would 
make such atonement to your own conscience as may be found in undoing a 
part uf the desperate wrong which you have done, go out to those robbers and 
murderers who are now thirsting for our blood, and put a stop to their atroci- 
ties if you can; save the lives of those in the house; or, if you cannot, die in 
the only attempt which can retrieve your memory.”’ 

He looked at me with a lacklustre eye fora moment, ang uttered a few wild 
words, as if his mind was wandenng? | sternly repeated my demand, and at 
I threw open the 
door, and sent him out, adding the words—* 1 shall have my eye upon you. 
[f I find you swerve, [ shall fire at you, in preference to any other man in the 
mob. We shalidie together.” He went forth, and I heard his recognition by 
the rebels, in their loud shouts, and their heavier fire against our feeble defen- 
ces. ut, after afew moments, the shouting and the fire ceased together. 
There was a pause; from its strangeness after the tumult of the last hour, 
‘They appeared to be deliberating on 
But while we remained in this suspense, another change 


| came ; loud altercations were heard ; and the pause was interrupted by a re- 


newed rash to the assault. We now looked upon all as hopeless, and expec- 
ted only to perish in the flames, which were rolling in broad sheets over the roof 


PART XVI. of the mansion. ‘There was nosymptom of faint heartedness among us ; but 
The insurrection had broken out; there could now be no scepticism on the and was pale with 
subject. Some hundreds of armed men were already crowding the grounds in Gespair ; another half hour, and our fate must decided. Jn this extremity 
front of the mansion; and from the shouts which rose in every quarter, and! with every sense wound up to its utmost pitch, I thought that I heard the dis- 
nombers of the insurgents must have amounted to thousands. It was evident among the rebels. At length a trarmpet soun: the charge, and a squadron 
that we were in a pitfall, and that resistance was only the protraction of a fate |{of ce rushed into the lawn, sabring and firing among the multitude. The 
which was now inevitable. The shrieks of the females and the despondency S‘ruggle was fierce, but brief; and before we could unbar the doors, and burst 
of the men, who naturally thonght that their last hour was come, were enough ‘out to take a part in the melee, all was done ; the rebels had fled, the grounds 
to dishearten all resolution. For a few minutes, the only orders which I could | sag yop and the dragoons were gathering their prisoners. 
ive were to bar the doors and close the windows. The multitude, new to| All was now congratulation; and | received thanks from gallant lips, and 
Potile enterprises, had till now kept at some distance, warned by their losses||from bright eyes, which might have flattered one fonder of flattery. All im 
in the skirmish with the yeomanry, and probably expecting the arrival of troops. |puted their safety to the address with which | had employed the feelings of 
Bat the sight of our precautions, few and feebie as they were, gave them ne w/ ithe rebel leader. But for the pause prodaced by his presence, all musi have 
courage ; and discharges of masketry began to drop their bullets into the midst) perished. It had giventime for the cavalry to come up; they having been 
of our startled assemblage. It is duly justice to the national intrepidity to say, |bewildered in crossing the country, and floundering through the wretched by- 
that every measure which I proposed for defence was unhesitatingly adopted ;||roads which then formed the disgrace of Ireland. Life is a chapter of acci- 
acd that one of my chief difficulties was to prevent rash sallies, which tnust| {dente ; and even their arrival had been a matter of aceident. An aide-de- 
have only terminated in loss of life. ‘The short interval now allowed to us was jcamp of the viceroy Lad been sent iv search of me with despatches : the offi- 
employed in barricading the mansion, which was built almost with the strength (cer “ command at the poo town had persuaded him much against his will, 
of a fortress, and posting every man who could handle a musket or pistol, at to take as his escort one of the night patroles of horse ; and thos were saved 
the windows Still I knew that this species of defence could not last long ;| a hundred and fifty lives of the first personages of the province. By mor- 
and my only hope fur our lives was, that the firing might bring some of the) aing the mansion, and all within it, wou d probably have been embers. 
troops who patrolled the country to our assistance. But the discharges became): Phe aide-de-camp’s despatches were sufficiently alarming. The lord-lieu- 
closer and heavier, and still no soand of succour was to be heard ~My situa- tenant had received from England details of the mtended insorrection. The 
tion became more anxious every moment ; all looked up to me for their guid- /privy council had been summoned, and the usual commands issued to keep the 
ance ; and though my garrison were brave and obedient, as became the high-| (toops throughout the country on the alert; but the information was still so 
spirited sons of ireland, there seemed the strongest probability that the night; Imperfect, the skill of the conspirators was so adroitly exerted :n keeping their 
would end in a general massacre. Yet there was no faint-heartedness under, secret. and the outery of the poweriul parhamentary Opposition was so indig- 
the roof; our fire was stoutly kept up ae the assailants and the hint of popular disaffection, that the 
range ; and as! harried from chainber to chamber to ascertain the condition) Vovernment was virtually paralysed. ; 
of oe defence and give directions, | found all firm, Still the terrors of the fe | But the question was now decided ; the scene which I had just witnessed 
males—the sight of the first women of the province flying for refuge to every. untaypily left no room for doubt, and J determined to set off for the uetro- 
corner where they might escape the balls, which now poured into every window ; jpolis without delay. J had no sooner expressed my intention, than | was as- 
the actual wounds of some, visible by the blood streaming down their splendid [sailed on ail hands with advice, and even with entreaties, to postpone my jour- 
dresses ; the horror stricken looks of the gronps clinging to each other for ney until 4 vag ches _ wa — — or at least till daylight 
hopeless protection ; and the actual semblance of death in others fainting on gave me a better chance of personal safety. But every moment now seemed 
she seh nd floors, and all this under an incessant roar of musketry —-made||(o me sore precious than the last; and, breaking through a circle of 


me often wish that | could give way to the gallant impatience of my friends the noble and the fair, 1 threw myself on my horse, and with the aide de- 


within the mansion, and take the desperate hazard of plunging into the midst \cainp and a couple of dragouns for my escort, soon ieft the whole se:ne of 
of the multitude. entreaty and teror, sorrow and trivmpl, behind. 

But a new danger awaited us; a succession of shrieks from one of the upper | We rode hard through the night, observing frequent signs of the extended 
apartments caught my ear, aud on rushing to the spot, and forcing my way insurrection, in fires on the mountains, aud the gatherings of peasantry on the 
through a crowd of women half frantic with alarm, I saw some of the outbuild- roads—sometimes compelled iv turn out of our way, by the evidence ul their 
ings, immediately connected with the mansiou, wrapped in a sheet of fire. The bemg armed aud in military organization ; and at others dashing twrough the 
insurgents had at last found out the true way to subdee our resistance ; and we ‘groups, and taking them by surprise. A few shots fired at random or the rage 
obviously had no alternative but to throw ourselves on their mercy, or die with and roar of the crowd es we scattered thein right and left in our gallop, were 
arms in our hands Yet, to surrender was perhaps only to suffer a more pro- all that belooged to personal adventure ; and when the dawn showed us from 
tracted death, degraded by shame ; and when IJ looked round me on the help jone of the hills round the capital the quiet city glittering in the first sunshine, 
lessness of the noble and beautiful women around me, and thought of the agony al: looked ¢o lovely and so tranquil, that it required the desperate recollections 
which must be felt by us on sceing them thrown into the power of the assas | of the night to believe in the existence of a vast and powerful combination, 
sins who were now roaring with triumph and vengeance, | dismissed all thoughts |prepared t cover the land with burning and blood. : 
of submission at once, and determined to take the chances of resistance while | Within a few hours after my arrival, the privy council assembled ; my in-. 
any man among us had she power to draw a trigger. In rushing through the’ telligence was received as it deserved ; it decided the wavering, and gave in- 
mansion, to make its defenders in the front aware of the new misfortune which creased determination to the bold. Still, our si ting was long and anxious., 
threatened us, I happened to pass through the ball-room, where the corpse o! ‘The peril was now undeniable, but the extent, the object, and the remedy 
its noble and brave master was. One figure was standing there, with his back were alike cbscure. It is not, of course, within my purpose to reveal the se- 
to me, and evidently gazing on the body. All else was solitary. Of all the \crets of councils, in which all is transacted under the deepest Lond of confi- 
friends, guests, and domeatics, not one had remained. Loud as were the shouts dence ; but it may be fairly told, tha: our deliberations often completely: _ Te 
outside, and constant as was the crashing of the musketry, [ could hear a groan, versed the proverb, that * In the multitude of councillors there is safety,” if 
which seemed to come from the very heart of that lonely bystander. Is rang| by safety is meant either promptitude or penetration. se Gh : 
towards him ; he turned at the sound of my step, and, to my surprise, 1 saw) But there was one man among them, who would have distinguished himself 
the face of the man whose share in the insurrection I had so singularly ascer-|jin any council upon earth. He was a lawyer, and holding the highest office of 


| 
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his profession. But bis amb 
was equal to his ambition. 


government. 


of daring and decision. 
all their virtues, and perhaps all their vices. 


At the bar, bis career hed been one of unexampled rapidity. He liad scarce- 


ly appeared, when he burst th ough the crowd, and took the stand to which all) 
He had scarcely, 
Bat the cours of 


It was in Parliament that he found the true} “ ag 
atmosphere fur his’ loftiness of flight, and keenuess of vision, At that time the °.¢uty, which would reflect a lustre on himself from the light which his filial 


study of public speak:ng had beceme a fashion, and the gemius of the country. 
singularly excital‘e, always ardent, and always making its noble-t efforts un- ‘ 
der the spell of public display, exhibited the most brilliant proofs of its title to! who stnote the rebellion 1s suffered to mouider away ! 


the dignities of the profession seem the natural inheritance. 
set his foot on the floor, before he overtopped the bench. 
justice were 100 narrow for hirn. 


pularity. Butin the very blaze of those triamphs, the Attorney-general 
showed that there were other weapons of public warfare, not less original and 
not less triumphant. No orator, and even no rhetorician, he see:ned to despise 
alike the lustre of imagination and the graces of language. But he substivut- 
ed a force, that often obtained the victory over both. Abrupt, bold, and scurn- 
ful, his words struck home. He had all*the power of plain things. He brought 
down no lightning from@he heaven of invention, he summoned no flame from 
below; but the torch in his hand burned with withering power, and he wielded 
it without fear of man. By constitution haughty, his pride actually gave him, 
er in debate. 
with one whose very look seemed to warn them of their temeri:y 
natoral faculty of overthrow he added remarkable knowledge of public life, 
high legal repute, and the incowparable advantage of his early traming in a} 
profession which opens out the recesses of the soul, habitually forces impos. 
ture into light, and cross examines the villain into reluctant veracity. ‘There 


But to this! 


never was in Parliament a more remorseless or more effectual hand,iu stripping | 


off the tinsel of political pretenson. His logic was contemptuous, and his 
contempt was logica'. His blows were all straightforward. He wasted no 
time in the flourish of the sword; he struck with the puint. Even to the 
most powerful of his opponents this assault was formidable. But with the in-. 
ferior ranks of Opposition, he threw aside the sword and assumed the axe. 
Obviously regarding them as criminals egainst common sense and national poli- 
ty, he treated them as the executioner might treat culprits already bound to 
the wheel, measuring the place for his bl»ws with the professional eye, and 
croshing limb after linb at his leisure. The im,erfect reports of debating in 
his day, hare deprived parliamentary recollection of the most meorabie of 
those great displays. But their evidence is given inthe fact, that with the 
most uumeronus, poweriul, and able Opposition of Ireland in his frou:, and the. 
feeblest Ministerial strength behind him, the Attorney-geveral yoverned the) 
parliament vatil the hoor when its getes were closed for ever—when its sub 


stance was dissipated into thin air, and all but its memories sank into the re jjaoring or 1, 100 per bulb 

In the House of Lords, as chancellor, he instantly became the virtual viée-|| 
roy, It is true, that a succession of opulent and accomplished noblemen | 


every twe or three years, were transmitted from Whitehali to the Castle, to, 


pillow themselves upon a splendid sinecure, rehearse an annnal King’s speech, 
exhibit the acknowledged elegance of nuble English life, and, having given 


the destined number of balls and suppers, awau the warrant of a secretary's: 
Bat the chancellor was made ol) 
His material was not soluble by a blast of minister:a! breath | 
Not even the giant grasp of Putt would have dared to pluck the sceptre from 


letter to terminate their political existence. 
“ sterner stulf.”’ 


hishand. If struck, he m ght have answered the blow as the flint answers.|! 
by fire. But the premier had higher reasons for leaving him im the posses-| 


sion of power ; he was pure. 
isterial mail. He loved power, as ail men do who are worthy. of it. 
dained wealth, as all men do who are fitted to use it. 


and aspiring afer a name in the annals of his country, Lke all men to whem in 
is due—hke them, le proudly left the debt to be discharged by postenty. 


Men, and those able men too, often shrank from the conflici | 


In all the uproar of pubhe calumny, no voice | 
was everheard impesching his integrity ; with the ten thousand arrows of) 
party flying round hin from every quarter, none ever found achink iu his min-| 
He dis | diversified in the eye ; the latter, it must be confessed, gives addiwonal 
He scorned the populari-’ 
ty of the day, as all men do who know the essential baseness of its purchase ;) 


ition was st’ll higher than his office, and his ahility|{course, and combated the surge, until it sank, and the state vessel neared, if it 
Bold by natuze, and rendered bolder by the con-| 
stant success of his career, he would have been a matchless minister in a des-| 
Living under the old régime of France, the laurels of a anc 
ichelieu or a Mazarin might have found a formidable competitor in this man living name, long continued to heap them on his grave. 
He wanted but their seale of action,to have exhibited! ed away, and the mantier poruion of his countrymen now appeal to the adiin- 
‘istration of the “ Great Chancellor,” in proof of the national capacity for the 


‘highest trusts of empire. 


‘did not yet enter, the harbour. 

It isthe natoral fate of such men, in such times, to be misunderstood, 
‘and to be maligned. The libel which cast every stone within its reach at his 
But ail this has pass- 


Why has not the history of this man, aud of his day, been written 1 Why 
has not some generous spirit, impelled alike by a sense of patriousm, adopted 
this argument for the intellectual opolence and moral energy which may still 
‘exist in the Irish mind ' Is there no descendant to claim the performance of 


piety planted on the sepulchre ? Or why are the recollections of rebels to be 
‘taken down from the gibbet, and embalmed in history, while the rame of him 


am not writing a panegyric. He had his infironties ; hie temper was too 
excitable, and his measures were too prompt for prudence. But his heart was 
sound, and his spirit was made for the guidance of a state in the hour of its 
danger. Ifa feebler mind had then presided in the public councils, Ireland, 
lwithin a twelve-mnouth. would have been a republic ; and in every hour since, 


‘would have been agonizing under the daggers of rival factions, or paying the 


fearful-price of her frenzy in indissoluble chains, 


GARDEN FAVOURITES. 


‘One does not now hear,’ says Bose, ‘of 20 000 francs being given for a tuhp: 


i of a florist depriving himself of his food, in order to increase the number and 


variety of his auemones, or passing entire days in admiring the colours of a 
ranunculus, the grandeur of a hyactath, or trembling lest the breath of an over 
‘curious admirer should hurt the bloom of an auricula’ Certainly not; but 
cool and calculating as we of the nineteenth century are, it may at least be 
matter of curiosity 10 glance at the history of some of these favourites, and to 
learn the extravagant prices which they frequently brought during the period 
lof their ascendancy. And first of the hyacinth, whose fibrous rooted bulb and 
delicate blossoms are now adorning the crystal vases of our parlours and draw- 
jing rooms. 

| The Hyaciath, which belungs to the same natural order as the lily and tulip, 
is a native of the Levant; bot bas been cultivated im Britain for nearly three 
handred years. It isin Holland, however, that the plant is reared in perfection, 
the florists of that country carrying on a regular trade in the bulb, and using 
every effort and device to increase the varieties Mr. Koight, who travelled 
in the bulb district in 1830, saw more than a hundred acres of hyacinths in 
‘bloom between Leyden and Haarlem; and some of these bloomestries had been 
lestablished for upwards of a century. At first, only single byacinths were 
tivated, but about the middle of las: centary attention was paid to double flow- 
lers; and some of the earliest of these varieties brought the high price of 1000 
As the art of cultivation improved, so rose the 
jmania to possess rare varieties, and as much as L 200 has been known to be 
given for a single root. ‘The passion for this, as wel! as for many of our older 
iavourites, has long since declined: other exouc novelties have taken their place; 
jand it is now rarely that we hear of mure than L.8 or L.10 being given for the 
finest hyacinth. The ordinary price for good bulbs is imdeed seldom beyond 
eight or ten shillings ; and what are called common* mixtures may be had, as 
limported,for 1, 2 or L.per hundred. ‘The eriterion of a fine double byacinth, 
‘according to the Botaniwal Magazine, is as follows:—Tne stem should be 
istrong, tall, and erect, supporting namerons large bells, each suspended by a 
short and strong peduncle, or fvotstalk, in a horizontal position, so that the 
‘whole may have a compact pytamidal form, with the crowa or uppermost part 
|perfectly erect. The flowers stould be large, and perfectly double ; that is, 
well filled with broad bold petals. appearing to the eye rathe: convex than flat 
er hollow ; they should eecupy about one half the stem. ‘The colours should 
joe clear and bright, whether plain red, white, or blue, or variously intermixed 


last re and elegance 10 this beautiful flower. Strong brig it co Ours are in general 
\preferred tu such as are pale. 
Tulips. —These fine showy plants sre considered to be natives of the Levant, 


land are very common in Syria and Persia, where they are known by the name 


The chancellor was not without his faults. His scorn was too palpable He! of thoulyhan, from which ovr word is evidently deriveé. The Persian word 


despised too many, and the many too much. 


mortal hate.” 


His haughtiness converted the/lalso signities « turban, and was probably appied to the tulip on account of the 
perishable and purchasable malice of party, into the “ study of revenge, na-| 
When he struck down am opponent in the fair strife of Par-| 


lre-emblance between the form of the flower and that erticle of dress, It was 
lfirst brought imto Europe in 1554 by Busbequias ; and Conrad Gesner describes 


liament, his scorn was like poison ia the wound, and the blow was never for-| it as bloownng wm gardens at Augsborg i 1559. ‘The period of its introdcetion 


gotten but in the grave. 
fortune was the narrowness of his scene of action. 


His errors were the offspring of his position. He was the strong man within 
four walls ; by the very length of his <tiide striking against them at every 


But asa statesinan, bis chief avd uuconquerable tis |into England is uncertain ; but Gerarde, m his Herbal, 1597, speaks of it in 
He was but the ruler of a! 
province, while his faculties were fitted for the .Jdministration of an empire. 


ithe fullowing manner:—-‘My loving frend, Mr. James Garret, a curious 
searcher of sunples, and learued apothecary in London, hath andertaken to find 
out, if it were possible, the infinite sorts by diligent sowing of their seeds, and 
‘by planting those of hia own propagation, and by others received from his 


step, aud bruised by the very bnergy of his impulse against his hopeless bound-) friends beyund the seas for the space of twenty years, not being yet able to 


aries, 


attain to the end of his travail, for that each new year bringeth forth new plan‘’s 


At length a time of desperate trial arose. ‘The Rebellion of 1793 burst out.\jof sundry colours not before secn; all which, to describe particularly, were to 


hot believe in its possibility. The men of the populace, stirring up the rab 


ble at the point of the dagger, derided him as a libeller of the people ; — 


eventhe Government of England—too anxiously engaged in watching the 


He had foreseen it. But the men of the Castle, lolling on their couches, soon rel Sisyphus’ stone, or number the sands.’ 


| Though the tulip was somewhat 
jeartier cultivated on the continent, it was not till about the middle of the sev- 
‘enteenth century tha: it reached the meridian of public fevour ; and then, what 
jhad hitherto been an object of legitiaate regard among gardeners and amateure, 


movements of the French legions from the heights of Dover, to have time for!/vecame in the Netherlands a source of extensive gaming and mad speculation. 


a glance at disturbers behind the Irish Channei~-for atime left him to his fate 
But he was equal to the emergency. He had been scoffingly called * the 
Cassandra of the ar stocracy ;” but he hed neither the fortunes nor the failures 
of a Cassandra ; he had not forfeited his virtues for his gift, and his prophecy 
was too soon and too terribly realized to be disbelieved. Of such times it is 
painful to speak, but of tho men by whom such times are met, it is dishonour. 
able not to speak with homage. Almost abandoned by authority, assailed al- 
most by a nation, with the ground shaking under his feet, and the whole trame 
of Government quivering at every roar of the multitude in ar.ns, he stood the 
shock, and finally restored the country. Language like this has not been the 
first tribute to the memory of this ardent, vigorous, and unshticking statesman. 
But its chief use, and the noblest use of all tributes to the tomb of civil heroism, 
18 to tell others by what strength or principle, aud by what perseverance of pur- 
pose, the rescue of nations is alone to be achieved. In the midst of alarm excited 
by the extent of the revolt, of ignorance from the uovelty of the crisis, and of! 
indecis on from the dread of responsibility, he stood firm. ‘Ihe orig nal. .utrepi-, 
dity of his nature was even streugthened by the perils of the time ; and with 


the whole storm of unpopularity roaring round him, he sternly pursued 


{| To such a height did the passion for tu ips arrive in 1637, that at a public auc- 


ition which took place at Alkmaar, one hundred and twenty bulbs were sold for 
‘L 7875, and one surt alone, the viceroy, was exchanged for articles valued at 
}2500 florins—L 190! Ueckmann, in his * History of Inveutions,’ gives an ac- 
count of this tolipomania, during which tulip bulbs were sold and resold after 
‘the manner of stocks on the stock exchange of our own country. * The species 
Semper Augustus,’ says he, ‘has been often sold for 2000 florins ; and .t once 
happened that there were only two roots of it to be had, t1e one at Amsterdam, 
the other at Haarlem. For a root of this species one agreed to give 4600 
fiorins, together with a new carriage, two gray horses, and a complete harness§ 
Another egreed to give twelve acres of land for a root. Those who had not 
ready money, promised their moveable and immoveable goods, house and lands, 
cattle and clothes ‘The trade, in which 60,000 florins were sometimes cleared 
in one month, was followed not only by mercantile people, but also by the first 
noblemen, citizens of every description, mechanics, seamen, farmers, tart dig- 
gere, chimney-sweeps, footmen, meid- servants, and o d clothes women. At Erst 
every one won, and no one lost. Some of the poorest people gained in a few 

houses, coaches and horses, and away the first characters 
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in the land. In every town some tavern was selected, which served as al ones, and the double sorts as the garden, star, or broad leaved anemones. 
*Change, where high and low traded in flowers, and confirmed thei bargains When first introduced, there were only a few species, but now art has so in. 
with the most sumptuous entertainments. ‘They formed laws for themselves, creased the varieties of this light and gracefui favourite, that florists have 
aud had notaries and clerks.’ ceased to distinguish them by individual names. The colours of the ranuncu- 
The object of these speculations, however, had nothing to do with the desire lus and anemone are clear, rich, and brilliant, partaking of almost every hue— 
to possess or cultivate the plant; it was a mere gaming for monev, and totally are either in single uniform tints, or mottled with stripes and patches. 
unconnected with the feelings which prompted the first purchasers. It was a, The Auricula belongs to the Primulacee or Primrose tribe, and is found 
theme which drove the grave, the prudent, the ponderons Dutchman as wild as wild on the Swiss and ‘T'yrolese Alps, and on the Caucasian and other moun- 
ever did the South Sea Bubble his more excitable and less calculating brother,’ tain ranges of Southern Europe. Jt was early cultivated in Britain under the 
John Bull. ‘A speculator,’ continues our authority, ‘often offered aud paid name of bears’ ears or mountain cowslips , and even in 1768 a gardener near 
large sums for a root which he never received, and never wished to reecive | Colchester is said to have reared them in such perfection, that be could boast 
Another sold roots which he never possessed or delivered. Oft dida nobleman of not fewer than 133 flowers on a single stem. England, indeed, seems to 
purchase of a chimney-sweep tulips to the amount of 2009 florins, and sold Lave carried the palm for the cultivation of auriculas; for about a hundred 
them at the same time toa farmer ; and neither the nobleman, chimoey-sweep, years ago we used to supply the Dutch florists, though they at an after period 
nor farmer, had roots in their possession, or wished to possess them. Before, re-supplied us with the progeny of our own flowers. The plant is certainly 
the tulip season was over, more roots were sold and purchased, bespoke and) worthy of all the care that has been bestowed upon it ; and the more so, that 
promised to be delivered, than in all probability were to be found in the gardens tt is as often found gladdeaing the tiny front plot or window-sill of the artisan, 
of Holland; and when Semper Augustus was not to be had, which happened as the flower garden of the rich and great. The colours of the flower, in its 
twice, no species was oftener purchased and sold. !n the space of three years, wild state, are yellow, purp'e, and variegated ; but these can be broken by cul- 
more than 10,000,000 florins were expended in this trade in only ene town in, tivation into a vast variety of hues—yellow, purple, red, scarlet, and blush col- 
Holland.’ The bubble, however, burst at last. the ultimate purchasers failed »vred, with edgings of gray, green, or white. The delicate velvety texture, 
to meet the demands made npon them, aud as many were then ruined as had which adds so much to the beauty of the auricula, is easily tarnished by wind 
previously made fortunes. ‘The Dutch goverumeut mterfered, and a decree and rain; lence the great care necessary to protect theu@/rom stormy weather, 
was passed, ordering that every seller should produce and offer his bulbs to the and yet afford them that full exposure to light and sun upon which their per- 
rchaser, and in the event of the latter refusing to receive them, the vender fection so much depends — It may strike the uninitiated as an anomaly, that a 
had it in his power to retain his tulips, and sue for damages. ‘This laid the axe uative of Alpive regions should require so muck care and shelter when brought 
to the root of the tulipomania of the Netherlands ; but the passion for the to the less exposed plains of England, ‘The explanation is thus given by Dr. 
flower from which the mania arose stil] continues to influence the floriculturists, Lindley :—*1u Alpme districts, it might be supposed that it experiences intense 
of that country, who are, without doubt, the best bulb-growers in the world. cold in winter; but this is probably not the fact; for it is covered early in the 
The taste for tulips in England appears to have arrived at its climax about the winter with a thick coat vf suow, under which it lies buried till the retura of 
end of the seventeeuth and beginuing of the eighteenth centuries ; and they 'spring, protected from the severest cold, and screened from the stimulating ef- 
atill remain flowers of considerable value among florists ; for, according to Mr.) fect of light. When the snow melts, it begins to feel the excitement of bril- 
Hogg, a moderate collection oj choice bulbs cannot now be purchased for a! iiant light, and to unfold beneath a pure and equable atmosphere, perpetually 
sum much less than L.1000, a: the usual prices. ‘refreshed by the breezes that blow over it, aud rooting into rich vegetable 
In its habit and structure, the tulip is closely allied to the lily, and is there mould, which is kept continually damp by the melting seow; but never be- 
fore ranked under the natural order Lilzacee ; by some botanists it is itself re- comes wet, on account of the steepness of the situations in which the plant 
arded as the type of the order, which is then kuown by the name of Tulipacee delights to dwell Under the same circumstances they flower and perfect 
n cultivation, tulips are classified according to the character of their perianthe, ‘heir seeds: the drier weatber of summer arriving, they cease to grow with 
or floral portions thus :—1. Byblamens, such as have a white ground variega-| vigour, and m autumn have reached a state of complete torpidity.’ To imi- 
ted with purple, the edges well feathered, the leaflets of the periauth erect— ‘ate these conditions, the cultivator in the plains must have recourse to artifi- 
the whole forming a well shaped cup; 2 Bizzares, having a yellow ground, ‘cial means ; the snow blanket he provides by a frame of glass and ashes, shel- 
variegated with scarlet, purple. rose, or velvet, and well feathered round the tered by mats ; the perpetual moisture he supplies by his watering pan ; the 
edge ; 3. Roses with white ground, variegated with rose colour, scarlet, or, moistened soil he imitates by a compound of rich mould laid on broken _potte- 
crimson ; and, 4. Selfs, or plain coloured tulips of a white or ycllow ground, ry ; the light and sunshine he affords them at the proper season, so often as 
without any marks. As it is solely for ornament that tke tulip is reared in our, our unstavie climate will permit. Even with all this trouble, the care of the 
gardens, the great object of florists, for nearly three centuries, bas been variety. florist is not ended. * ‘ibe auricula,’ says one of the first cultivators, * must 
rarity and delicacy of penciling, and perfection of form. For these ends tulips, be bred as bigh as a race-horse, by a corresponding attention to pedigree ; and 
seein to possees a peculiar adaptation; and thus at the present moment we itis for want of this attention to high breeding that so many persons fail to 
have, by carefully selecting and crossing, a variety and exuberauce of colour- vbtain a single good variety from a thousand seedlings.’ 
ing which is almost inconceivable. Nor 1s it to be presumed that this Protean| Such is the history of some of our commonest garden pets-~such the care, 
power ir the tulip is exhausted: we know as little of the limits of vegetable and toil, aud anxiety which a few comparatively valueless objects of ornament 
adaptation as we know of the cause which determines the form of the leaf or) may cost, when vanity, ambition, or emulation is concerned in their production. 
the colour of the blossom. | The above, however, is a mere glimpse at an almost inexhaustible record, from 
Dahlias.—‘ These splendid plants,’ says Maund,‘ are natives of Spanish||which we may hereafter glean another chapter. 


America, and though noticed by the Spaniards about the middle of the seven | 
teenth century, did not attract mvch attention till they had flowered at Madrid r ’ A 

in 1790, described them in the first of his Ieones LOST NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 
1802 he sent plants to Paris, where they were successfully cultivated by M || a eee Peewee. 
Thovin, who shurtly afterwards published coloured figures. and a description of/| It was the Isst day of the year—the last dress of Lady Fitzalbert's costly 
them. The first introduction of the dablia into England was by the Marchio-|/ mourning had just been finished, and the working girls of one of the largest 
ness of Bute in 1789 ; but the plants, it may be presumed, were soon lost, In| millinery establishments in London were dismissed to seek their distant 
1802 and 1803 others were sent fron: Paris, and in 1804 seeds from Madrid ; 00mes at three o'clock ona Deceinber morning. The frost was clear and keen, 
yet for severa! years they were scarcely heard of amongst us. ‘Their habits jand the wind, which swept through the now silent and deserted streets, seat a 
being unknown, their increase was slow, whilst on the continent innumerable, chill to the hearts of that worn-out compaoy, as on they passed by many a no- 
and splendid varieties were produced ; so that, after the peace in 1814, they|/ble mansion, and many an ample ware-house. None spoke. for they kad talk- 


were poured upon us in all the variety of their present tints ; exciting the as |/ed themselves out in the workroom ; none louked up, though the London, sky 
tonishment of every beholder, and the joy of those who could number such’ “as for once without a cloud, and the stars were shining there as they shone 
beauties amongst their own collections. Since that time they have been rap when London was a forest. But beart, and brain, and eye had been exhausted 
idly increased and improved, and England can now boast of varieties as superb) by two days of covtinued labour, and thev thought of nuthing but bur- 
as any in the world.’ Tne dablia takes its name from Andrew Dahl, a Swedish|/tying home to sleep One after another parted from the group with a 
botanist, and vught to be pronounced with the a open, as in far, to distinguish|}murmured good night, as they reached their respective dwellings, till at 
it from a very different genus, dd/ea, called afier our own countryman, Dale.| last none was left but Lucy Lever, whose home happened to be the most dis- 
It belongs to the natural order Composite, and is vow so common, that anything ‘ant of all. F j 
like minute description is unnecessary. ‘In form and steture.’ says a recent|| Lucy was a young and beautiful girl of eighteen, whose bright blue eyes, 
writer, ‘it is a Proteus ; in tints it is a vegitable prism. Neither are the form |golden hair, and fair transparent complexion, might have graced a prouder sta- 
nor colours constant in the samme individual. The first flowers will be single ton. She was the daughterof a poor country tradesman, who had some years 
and of one colour, and the last double and of another hue; and such is the before moved to Londun with his family, in hopes of bettering their fortunes, 
versatility of the self-colour of a parent, that its seedlings will be edged, or but died soon after of one of those fatal epidemics. which so often visit the 
striped, or blotched, and altogether as unlike the mother as change of colowr, poorer Labitations of our large towns. The mother had struggled on, through 
can make them’ We are not aware of a blue variety having been reared ;, poverty aod toil, to have her eldest girl instructed in needlework, and to main- 
and according to De Candolle, the production of such a hue im the dahlia is, tain two younger daughters : but a severe attack of rheumati:m, which at 
impossible length became chronic, had totally unfitted ber for her laborious employment 
munculuses and Anemones, which have long been favourites in our gar-||48 a washerwoman, and the whole burthen of the family support fell upon Lu- 
dens, both belong to the same natural order, Ranunculacee of which the com- |CY, whose small earnings were barely sufficient to keep them from absolute 
mon yellow crowfuvt of our meadows is the type and representative. ‘The gar- want. : ; 
den ranunculus belongs originally to the milder climates of the Mediterranean.|| ‘They had one friend in London, the sister of Lucy’s nother, who was mar- 
but has been cultivated in England for nearly three centuries. Gerarde reared) ried to a sinall shopkeeper, accounted rich among his class ; but, like too many 
them in 1694; Parkinson, in 1629, enumerates eight varieties; and Ray, in| of the rich in every class, possessed of a griping and covetous disposition. 
1665, increases the list to twenty-five. It was not, however, till between the! They had no family, and the man’s affections turned so much on saving, that 
middle and end of last century that ranunculuses reached their meridian in Eng. | it was only by stealth his wife couhl afford any little assistance to the pinched 
land, when hosts of new sorts were reared, and florists, as Bosc informs us, be. and poverty-stricken household of her sister. ‘This, however, she did et times, 
came absolute idolaters of the beauty and variety of their colouring. The particularly to Lucy ; for the childless woman was much attached to her beau- 
anemone is a native of the same region as the ranunculus, and was brought tiful niece, and had lately given her the present of a crown to buy what she 
into England from Italy about the end of the sixteeath century. Like most tiked best as a New-Year’s gift. 
other plants, the anemone in i's wild state, has its flowers single; but the Lucy had not seen so much money to call her own for many a day, as the 
corolla can be multiplied almost indefinitely by the conversion of its stamens, pressing wants of the family required every penny as soon as it was earned. 
and pistils into petals, under a judicious system of culture. Both the Dutch Che crown was therefore carried home, and shown in triumph to her mother, 
and English florists have excelled in this course, the former indeed having some _ who agreed it would be very yseful, but advised Lucy to take it in her pocket 
times’ reared varieties with stems half a yard in height, and with blossoms six to the work:oom, that the girls might see she could have money about her as 
ipches across. The anemone derives its name from a Greek word signifying, well as other people. She had done so ; and now, cold and weary as she was, 
wind-flower, an appellation actually bestowed upon it by our ancestors, from the young girl could not help taking out the prize to look at it, and thinking 
the circumstance of its naturally growing on open plains or exposed situations, bow much it would buy, tu beguilethe way. Ah! blessed power in the heart 
where its feathery grains produce a singular shining appearance when: waved, of youth, to draw streams of joy and comfort from the first mossy rock it can 
by the breeze. The single-leaved varieties are generally known as poppy ane- 5 in the desert of life! Time may have bright things in store for those 
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who outhve the early darkness of their destiny, but never can bring cont nved she. * Did you get the one-and sixpence, dear, you were speak- 
back the dews of that clouded morning, or the greenness of those blighted ing of 1? 
springs. ; | *No, mother, said Luey ; * Mrs. Simson had no change last night.’ 
Lucy Léver was but a poor dresemaker’s girl ; yet she found more pleasure | ‘if you would change that crown your aunt gave you, we might take the 
in contemplating that crown than many a monarch can gain from his, as she | price of a loat out of i and make it up again,’ said her mother. 
thought how, after purchasing a cheap shawl for her mother, and pinalores @ | *O yes, Lucy,’ cried the two little girls, speaking together, * and tell us what 
iece to the little girls, something might be saved to buy a watch-ribbon, or you will buy with it, for to-morrow's the day, you know.’ 
radventure a pocket-handkerchief, for Williem Seymour, a young man of her | This was a great trial to Lucy She knew not what to say; for her mother 
own station, who had given her a pair of gloves last New Years day. They was locking to her forthe price of a loaf, and she feared to tell her what had 
had been long acquainted, aud report said there was a promise between tnem ; been done with the crown. ‘I'll go myself, mother, said she, taking down 
put William had a mother and little sisters to support as well as Lucy, and mar- \her well-worn cloak and bonnet. * Ka: you and the children what is in the 
riage could not be thovgnt of till better days. jhouse ull l come back ; st wont be long ; and be sore I'll not come without a 
ucy paused, and put up her crown, but she had now reached the narrow. loaf.’ ; 
close, and steep staircase which led to their single room. She knewhermo — Lucy was down the stairs before her mother could reply, and lost no time iis 
ther would be waiting for her, and hastily mounted the steps, but started asthe hastening to the dressmaker's, from whom she hoped to obtain at least as mach 
light of an opposite street lemp, which shone into toe narrow entrance, fell full j4s would supply the present necessity, 
on the face and figure of a woman, whorose at the moment from her very feet. |‘ You're just come in time,’ said Miss Lacy the fore-woman, in answer to 
She was young as Lucy herself, but much taller, and strikingly handsgme, Lucy's good morning ; * for we have get a very large order, and | was about 
though her face was ghastly pale ; and there was in the large dark eyes an ex to send for you.’ 
ssion of great inward suffering ; but it seemed past Luch was much strock | ‘Thank you, ma'am,’ said Locy (who, as may have been observed, was one 
with her appearance, aud her wretched clothing for such a night. it cons sted of the living-out girls, as those are called who take their meals at home); 
of nothing but a soiled muslin cap, an old worn-out calico gown, and shoes for thank you, ma’am ; but | have not got any breakfast yet.’ 
which the lowest pawabroker would not give a penny. _ ‘No breakfast yet,’ said Miss Lacy, who thought herself privileged to make 
* Why do you stand looking at ine, gitl!’ demanded the stranger in a low what remarks she pleesed on inferiors. ‘Bless me, what an idle set you must have 
and husky voice, bu: with a manner commanding and stern. *Have you vever at home.’ 
seen a woman in poverty before! But perhaps, sie added in a mildertone,, * My mother’s neither idle nor lazy,’ said Loey, while her cheek crimsoned. 


* you also wish for a seat on the steps !” ‘The jast word, inadvertently used by her, was particularly obnoxious to the 
‘Ohno,’ said Lucy ; ‘! am guing home.’ ‘forewoman because a thoughiless young lady, whose dress was not finished m 
* You have a home, then,’ reroined the woman quickly ; ‘and so had I once, time, once, in the hearing of the girls,applied it to her instead of her own name, 
but never will again.” iwhich in sound it mach resembled. 
‘Yer,’ said Iuucy, alarmed at what she considered symp'oms of in-anity. * No lady cares about you or your mother, miss’ said the queen of the work- 


‘We live here, and | am a dressmaker's girl’ room, while her eye flashed fire ; * but since you are clever enough to be pert 

‘] wasa merchant's daughter,’ said the woman. ‘I had a father and ths morning, what is your business here 
ther, ay, and sisters too.’ | Lucey was young and though adressmaker's gitl, her spirit was still unbrok- 

‘And why are you so poor and ionely now ?* said Lucy, who, in spite of her ‘en; and not know:ng how she had offended Miss Lacy, she could not help feel- 
wesriness, felt interested in the desvlate condition and singular conversation of ing angry at what she cousidered unprovoked insolence. She therefore an- 
the stranger. swered rather proudly that she did not come tu quarrel with Miss Lacy bot to 

‘[ have fallen from my first estate, girl. It is acommon story. | loved and |inquire i it were convenient for Mrs. Simson to give her the trifle she had earn- 
trusted, and was betrayed, and now ali is past. | have lost one place in life, ed, adding that she would not trouble her but to supply the necessities of the 
and have sought for another in vain. Bot two choices still remain to me, and family. The latter part of ber speech was unheard by any but the girls in 
] am sitting here to deliberate which I shall take.’ \the workroom for Miss Lacy had flounced out in a great passion, but returning 

* And what are they !’ cernestly inquired Luey in a few minvtes, she gave Lucy the money, saying, * Thers's all Mrs Simson 

‘The Thames or the streets. girl,’ said the woman sullen'y,as she once more owes you, and you need not come here again, for she does not hike impertinent 
took her seat on the cold and frosty stoncs. people.’ :; 

Lucy’s heart grew sick within her. * Ob, don't think of the like’ she said. | — Lucy felt that any remonstrance would be in a Though insulted, 
‘Remember the precepts you most have been taught in your be.ter days. /#™ probably exe 2 presented to her employer, she bud no redress and therefore 
Would you destroy yourself both in this world and the vex } taking ties paltry recompense of many a weary hour, which was now the only 

‘There is no other choice, girl. I'm starving. For the list week I have Cependence of the famity, sbe weut tuith to traverse the crowded streets of 
sought employment in vain. [ have pledged every article on which I contd London in search of employment. Her heart would indeed have found relief 

bal], | (2 pownng cut its pa nfol feelings to her mother ; but fearing the old woman's 


raise anything ; and my long black hair, that was braided for many a | . ; ' : 
have eut it off and sold it for bread Oh, well mey the miser valve money, ‘“2eughts migit agam revert to the crown, she detetmined, if possible, not to 
go home without at least the prospect of another situation. The promised 


continued the stranger with energy ; ‘for lialf the price of one of the handker. ; : ; 
: loaf, and all that remained of the money, were accordingly sent home by 


chiefs I used to have would now save me from destruction.’ ; 
Lucy stood still, for she could not go. She fear-d what her mother would!/2" #equaintance who was going that wey, and Lucy requested herto teil 
say if she ventured to ask the strancver in undersuch circumstances » but she |aet mother she had something to do, and would not get home ull the even- 


could not leave the desolate woman there. Og a 

* Girl,’ said the stranger, afier a minute's panse, ‘yon are the first that The winter day wore on; street after sireet was traversed, milliner after 
has cast a friendly look on me ; and wil! you vow, for the sake of charity: Miliner applies to, but all without suecess, One had as many girls as she 
if you have it, lend me a few shillings, or one, even one —for ane wonld save COUld cmploy, another had all her work done by apprentices, and a third never 
me employed any. gil whose character she did not know Many a question of low 

Lucy hesitated. She knew that the dressmaker owed er one aud-sixpence d 
felt her aunt’s New-Year’'s gift her pocket ; but Low could she part with i? 
Oh, if it were morning, for 1t would be impossibie to get change at that bour 


thé ter,’ said Lucy on hearing the terms. 
| *Oh do,’ answered her proposed mistress, a rather coarse and plain-spoken 
Lend it to me if you can,’ coatinued the stranger ; for Tuey's haud was’) 


* pe ople who can do no better just auswer us ; and while there are so 
fold.” y. in pay AE 1S power, ony depending on the needle,we ure always sure to have plenty of them ; but 


jremmember you must come to morrow.’ 

Lucy thought of her mother aod ber little sisters, and then of her aunt, and.) Jiuey pronused she would ; and, through the fast closing night, and a heavy 
what she might say ; but the woman's dark imploring eye was upon her, and,, shower of snow, worn ovt and dispirited she returned home, 
without another word, she took out the ireasured coin, dropped it into ber lap.) * Ob Luev, child, you are frozen,’ erred her mother ; ‘but did you hear the 
and darted up the steps like one pursued by an cnemy. Keader, in the day: pews? 4 
of the old world’s fauh, wien charity was said to be the key of heaven, that! «No, mother: what is it” 
single act might have purchased a passport through many sins, and secured) «wrpyy shout the Seymours William was here to-day himself, and told ve 
the of forever. Bat Lucy had no euch thoughts, When she Their rich old aunt in Piymouth dead, and Las lett them her fine shop 
sag it ind furnizhed hoase, and cant tell you how much meney in the bank; be- 
* * ‘sides, they have got ten pounds —whele teu pounds, tovpay their expenses, and 
impulse, and fled for fear of thanks. When Lucy reached ter mother's doo lake theta down decently ° 
she found it closed, but not fastened, aud entered without noise. Her two lit- | *$t's a great deal of money,’ said Lucy ; ‘ but is it long since William was 
tle sisters slept on their low bed in the cdrner; but they moaned and trembled Nava ge" us 
at times through their sleep, for the cold was too great for their scanty cover- | 
iog. The mother sst still by the hearth, where now only a few embers were!| ‘Ob ue, just au hour ago; and he inquired for you, and said he would call 
flickering. Before her was a table, with a turned-down candle, and some 224! to-morrow, and bring you a New- Year's gilt, ae Sarah. the eldest of 
humble preparation for Lucy's supper; but, worn out watehing, the poor wo. the children. * But have you laid owt the crown yet? Ah, Lucy, tell us what 


man had dropped the little frock she had been mending, leant her head upon | iid you buy?’ Lucy was spared the trouble of auswer.ng by ber mother’s in- 
the table, and had fallen fast asleep, ‘juiring—~* Where have you been, child, eil day ; for Mary Jenkins told me that 


‘ Oh, mother dear, it’s late,’ said Lucy, gently waking her. jshe heard you dismissed from Mrs. Simsou's’ Bad vews travels fast, and Lu- 
‘It is, child ; but why did you stay so long? 4 thought you would never °¥ Was HOW obliged to explain to her another the transactions of the day, and 
come. But there's some coal here still, and 1’il get something warm for you also the situation she had at last obtained. ‘The mother listened with that si- 
in a minute.’ ‘\lent patience which many trials had taught her ; but when Lucy mentioned 
‘Oh, never mind, mother. I'm very sleepy, and will go to bed. But you, ‘¢ miserable payment, the natoral pride of the old woman rose, * You 
know,’ continued Lucy, * Lady Fitzalbert wanted her mourning to appear jp Wout work for that, Lucy,’ eried she; ‘indeed you wont, and you such a 
to-morrow ; and as she didn’t know which of the dresses she should choose to |°#p!tal needlewoman ; they ought to give you comething ore than a common 
wear, we had tofinish them ail.’ gil : 
‘ * Then, if | were a great lady, I would pay poor girls something over for e | ‘ Mother, they do only common work, and would give no more to any 
urry. 


jjone.” 
‘ Ay, mother, but there's many a thing great ladies ought to do that they! * We'll wait fora day or two, and look out for a better place. Sure you 
wont,’ said Luey, as she laid aside the last of her garments ; aad in al|have your aunt's crown; and if the worst should come, we could live ever so 
few minutes more the over-wrought girl and her mother were both fast long on that.’ 
asleep. * it, mother ; lost it,’ said Lucy ; but the words nearly stuck in her 
‘It is well you have not to go early to your work to-day, Lucy, said her mo |throat; ye: the old woman caught the sound, and springing from her seat with 
ther, as the family assembled round their humble breakfast-table at a ra-|/an agility which only the excitement of the moment could give her, she cried 
advanced hour in the morning. ‘But we have very little bread,’||‘ Lost, Lucy ; did you say you lost your aunt’s crown—the e crown, Lucy 8 
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Where did you lose it! Tell me, tel! me fast, and I’}! ask everybody ; per- 
haps Thomas the postman might see it, for he finds everything.’ 

Small things are great to the poor, and Lucy's mother was hurrying to the 
door to raise a general alarm about the lost crown among her neighbours, who 
were known to be generally honest and industrious people, when Lucy stopped 
her. It was the first deceit she had ever practised, and sore were the stings 
within between her unwillingness to deceive her mother and her fear to tell her 
the truth. Yet it was not a storm of angry reproaches which she dreaded ; 
it was the reproving look of that sad patient face—it was the sight of her little 
sisters pinched and piving from day to day on her reduced earnings, whilst they 
knew that she had given away what might have purctased so many comforts 
for them all. Her aunt, too, kind as she was, was a woman of most violent 
temper, and should the story come to her ears, it might have bad consequences 
for the family. These terrors prevailed, and grasping the old woman's skirt, 
she cried, ‘ Stay, mother, stay ; the money is lost, and will never be found ; 
there is no use in making a noise about it.’ 

‘You're not sure of that, child ; some of the neighbours might find it. Do 
let me go and tell them.’ 

‘Oh no, mother ; I didn’t lose it in the neighbourhood.’ 

* And where, then, child? Do you know the place !’ 


‘I do not, mother; [ do not,’ said Lucy, drawing her hand across her brow, 


which now ached and burned between the fatigues of the day and the suffering 
of the moment; ‘but don’t mention it to my aunt, and we will try to live 
without it... But the mother and little sisters were not so easily satisfied. 
Question followed question regarding the time, the place, and the manner of 
her loss. Many were the schemes suggested for its recovery ; many an il] 
contrived falsehood and clumsy excuse had poor Lucy to make in her endeavours 
to quiet them, and conceal the real cause of the crown's disappearance. At 


length the mother agreed that it was best not to mention their luss to her neigh-| 


ithe breath of a distant blessing to the crowded homes of the city poor. The 
‘wants of winter were no longer felt ; the children went out to play in the re. 
tired streets and Janes, and complained no more of their scanty clothing : Lucy 
had longer days to work, and the walk to her place of labour was more plea- 
sant, for the cold mornings and stormy nights were gone ; but to her sleep there 
came dreams of the green sunny slope where their old cottage stood, and 
strange yearnings came over her at times to see once more the violet bed at the 
foot of the green old mossy tree where she had played in childhood ; but jt 
was far away in the country, ant Lucy must sew for bread. Summer came 
with its dewy mornings, its glorious days and long lovely twilights, rich with 
the breath of roses from greenwoud dingle and cottage wall ; autumn with its 
‘wealth of corn, its gorgeous woods, and the pride of its laden orchards; but 
ithe seasons brought uo change to Lucy, save that her cheek had grown paler, 
‘and her step less light. William's letters had grown fewer and colder too, and 
jat length they ceased altogether. Winter returned, and with it came the news 
that he had married a rich shopkeeper’s daughter with good connexions, red 
‘hair, five hundred pounds, and a piano. 

| Lucy heard it and said nothing; but her acquaintances observed that from 
that time she grew more silent and thoughtful, and never wore a handsome 
‘handkerchief which they had always remarked on her neck before. ‘ Don't go 
to work to-day, Lucy,’ said her mother on a winter morning whose dim light 
jwas searcely visible through one continuous torrent of sleet and rain. * Don't 
go to work to-day ; you know we have threepence in the house. Qh, child, 
you're growing pale and thin, and cough so much at night, it breaks my heart 
ito hear you.’ 

‘It’s only a cold, mother, and will soon be over.’ 

‘Ay, Lucy, but you don’t laugh and talk as you used to do when things were 
vas bad with us.’ 

‘I’m growing old. mother, and maybe wiser,’ said Lucy as she stepped out, 
for her employer had warned her to come, as there was a great deal of work in 


bours, lest her sister might hear of it, who, she well knew, could never forgive 
what she would consider Lucy's carelessness of her present. But the old woman 
kept it as a subject of secret conversation and wonder for herself and the child- 


ren; and many a search they had in the streets and corners, in the vain hope) 
‘ 


of discovering the lost treasure. Next morning, when ladies were receiving) 


ifts, and gentlemen presenting them, when friends were wishing each other 

ppy New- Years, and people preparing for parties, ].ucy was preparing to enter 
on her new employment with the same worn cloak and broken bonnet. 

There was a quick (tap at the door, and a tall good-looking young man, dressed, 


iu an vomistakeably new suit, stepped into the room : it was William Seymour. 


* A happy New- Year, Lucy.’ said he; ‘ it is well I came in time’ 

‘ A happier year to you, William, with all your good fortune,’ said Lucy, as 
her pale face brightened up ; for Lucy had grown pale and thin of late. ‘ But 
sit down, and tell me is it all true ?’ 

‘It is indeed, Lucy,’ said William ; and he repeated what her mother had 
told her the evening before, adding some hints ‘that one could now please 
one’s self, and a man was never settled in life till fairly married. But we must 

’ said he, ‘by the Plymouth stage, and I only came to bid you farewell. 
Farewell, darlings ;’ and William, as he kissed the children, put something into, 
the hand of each. 

‘A whole sixpence,’ cried little Susan, running to her mother. 

* And I have got one too,’ echoed her sister. 

‘Oh, William, why do you waste your money with the children '’ said Lucy ; 
for the Levers were still a little proud. 

But William would uot hear that: he shook hands with the mother, hoped. 
her rheumatism would be better when he caine back, paused, thrust his hand) 
into bis pocket, and seemed as if he would say something more, but got 
ashamed ; and at last asked Lucy if she wou'd see him down stairs. Many a 


time those same stairs had been their meeting place. Smile not, reader; for,|, 


whether amid mountain heath or city smoke, holy are the spots hallowed by! 
our young affections: the exile revisits them in dreams, the old man’s memory) 
wanders Back to them through many changes, and, it may be, over many graves. 

William and Lucy talked long together, with many a promise of letters and 
many 8 hope for the future. William vowed to come back with the ring as 
soon as he could get things settled ; and then Lucy would never have to work, 
nor her mother and little sisters want again. ‘ They'll all live with us, Lucy,’ 
saidhe. ‘ But the times are bard now, and perhaps you can’t earn much.’ The 
young man drew out some money as he spoke. 

‘Oh no, William,’ said Lucy, whose womanly pride would not allow her to 
accept any assistance from him ; ‘we don’t want for anything, and I have got 
a new situation Besides, you will have need of all you have to go decently to 
Plymouth, among such great friends as I know you have there.’ William felt 
half-offended ; but he reiterated his promise of returning soon, gave Lucy a 
new handkerchief to wear for his sake, and a seal with ‘ Forget-me-not’ on it, 
which she promised to use on all her letters. In return, poor Lucy had nothing 
to present him with but a braid of her own bright hair tied with a morsel of 
blue ribbon, for constancy, which William proposed tu keep as long as he lived ; 
and so they parted. 

Days passed on, as winter days are won't to pass in London, with frost, and 
fog, and sleet, and rain, and sometimes snow by way of variety. The festivi- 
ties of the season went on, the fashions came and went, and Lucy Lever toiled 
on, day after day, and often night after night, for a pittance which scarcely 
supplied the little famsly with the necessaries of life. Often did she deprive 
herself of bread that they might have enough; often did she practise those 
stratagems which necessity teaches the poor, to make the shortest means go the 
longest way : but all her exertions would fail at times ; and then, ike a dag 

er to Lucy's heart, came her poor inother’s repinings for that lost crown. She 
did not speak of it before Lucy, for she knew the subject was painful; but 
often, when most pressed by want, she would talk in her sleep like one who 
searched for something she could uot find, and exclaim, ‘Ch, if I could come 


u poor Lucy’s crown.’ As the season advanced. coal grew dearer, the} | 


clothes of the family were wearing out, and there was no fund to replace them 
Their aunt could now afford them no assistance, as her husband had discovered 
some transactions of the kind, and kept a etricter eye upon her than ever. 

Bot amid all these trials, Lucy had still one source of comfort in the letters 
of William. Pleasant it was to hear the postman’s knock when she chanced 
to be at home, pleasant to hear her mother’s aunouncement, when she returned 

late from her weary work, * Lucy, there is a letter for you to-day.’ At first 

these letters came frequently and regularly, full of true love and vows of un- 
changing constancy ; but by degrees they became less frequent, and spoke 
more of his own wealth and grandeur, and the fine acquaintances he had found| 
in Plymouth. 

Alas! the men of the earth are not the men of our early imaginations. But 

‘spring came at last, and London sent forth its thousands to meet ber by the 


sivers and the healthy hills, and the tokens of her far-off reign came like 


|haste to be finished ; for common people can be in haste as well as ladies 
_ said the mother to herself; *God help the girl, ai.d she not nineteen 
| Oh, it is a weary thing to feel the grayness of life's twilight coming down 
japon the heart before we have reached its noon; to see the morning of our 
days pass from us unenjoyed, and know that itcan never return. The evening 
icame, but Lucy didn’t arrive ; the mother sat up, for she could not sleep: but 
ithe night wore away; and when the grey light was breaking, her low knock 
iwas heard at the door. 

| * Come to the fire, Lucy, child ; you're wet to the skin.’ 

| *Ob no, mother, let me go to bed; { never was so tired ; but this will buy 
‘something for to-morrow,’ said Lucy, as she put a shilling into her mother’s 
hand. 

That shilling was the last of this world’s coin that Lucy ever earned. All 
iday they kept the house quiet, that she might sleep; and so she did, except 
jwhen disturbed by a deep hollow cough which came at short intervals. Next 
morning Lucy talked of going to work, and tried to rise, but could not. An- 
jother day passed, another, and another, till a long week rolled away, and still 
‘Lucy grew werse. Meantime the fonds of the family were completely ex- 
‘hausted, and the few articles left from better days had been sold to raise money 
sufficient for the rent. 

| It was another night of December, clear and cold like that on which our 
story commenced, and almost as far advanced in the season. There was no 
jight inthe Levers’ room; the fire had died for want of coals; the children 
‘had crept together in a corner, for they had no bed now ; the mother sat on the 
floor, with her head leaning on her knees, close by the bed where Lucy Jay as 
‘usual without complaint o: moan. ‘The old woman slept, and talked to herself 
lin her sleep about the lost crown, which still haunted her memory as a golden 
‘one might that of a dethroned monarch. ‘There it's—there it’s,’ ade: 
‘that’s poor Lucy's crown ; she lost it this time last year.’ 

‘Mother, mother,’ said the girl; for she was wide awake, and the cry was 
jloud enough to waken the mother also. * Mother, dear, I carnot die and de- 
‘ceive you. Furgive me that one falsehood—I did not lose the coin, but gave 
it to a starving woman J met on the stairs.’ 

*Oh, the wicked woman, where is she ?’ cried the mother, starting up in the 
darkness, as if her vision of regaining the crown had been realised ; but at 
ithat moment a loud impatient knock came to the door. 

‘Open the door, mother ; that’s the knock of the postman.’ 

The old woman mechauically did so, aud the postman indeed presented him- 
self; for Lucy knew his voice as he called loudly, ‘ Have you no light here? 
Here is a letter for Miss Lucy Lever, and a shilling on it.’ 

‘A shilling !’ said the mother; ‘we have no money.’ 

‘ Well, taere’s money enough in it,’ said the postman. 

‘Money!’ said the mother. ‘1s it God that's sending money to us?” 

‘What's that, mother,’ said Lucy, raising herself by a great effort in her 


‘It's money !’ cried the mother, rushing to her child ; ‘ it’s money, and you'll 
be saved yet!’ 

‘God ve praised. mother!" said the girl, falling back, the old woman thought 
heavily, upon her breast ; ‘and take it with thankfulness, for it is the payment 
of my lost New- Year's gift.’ 

The postman, who was in some degree acquainted with the family, had by 
this time procured a light, which he gave with the letter to one of the astonished 
‘children, saying he would call for the postage some other time. But some 
minutes after a wild piercing cry startled the neighbourhood. It came from 
the Levers’ room—and those who rushed in to see what was the matter, found 
the mother still holding Lucy in her arms; but the girl was dead, and an open 
letter containing a bank bill for ten pounds lying before her on the fl 
relief had come too late. 

By whom it was sent was never known, for the letter merely stated that the 
money came from one who owed itto Lucy. The mother survived her loss as 
she had done so many trials; but the hand of poverty never again pressed on 
her or hers. Further supplies were sent from time to time ; and ia the follow- 
ing season, the passage of the family to America was paid hy the same un- 
known hand. ‘There, it 1s said, the mother has at last founda grave, and Sa 
and Susan have grown up almost as handsome as their lost sister, and expect 
to be provided for by the lady who has brought them up, a respectable milliner 
of New York, who is said to have been the daughter of a London merchant, 
and the same who received Lucy's Lost New- Year's gift. 


- 
BOOKSELLING AFTER THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 


Some time between the years 1430 and 1445, there lived in Mayence arich 
goldsmith, whose name was John Fust or Faust, the first man who sold a prin- 
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ted book. His name has always been ascociated with that of Guttenberg and which, there is no question, the diffusion of the bible, by means of the press, 


Schoeffer as one of the inventors of printing ; but, as is reasonably to be in- was the primary cause. 
ferred, erroneously , for in all the evidence with which the annals of typogra || The venerable goldsmith, printer, and bookseller, did not depart this life 
y supply us, he appears as the capitalist by whose pecuniary advances till he had placed the Paris agency on a secure footing. The name of the 
Guttenberg was able to bring his art into practical operation. Having vainly, agent he employed was Hermande Statten, and the agency was carried on 
endeavoured to produce good print in Strasburg, after expending a fortune, at the house of one John Guymier. 
Guttenberg returned to his native town, Mayence, and opened his mind to It happened, unfortunately, thet Herman of Statten failed to obtain any 
Faust. ‘The goldsmith—manifestly a shrewd man of business—saw_ from the lega! instrument of naturalisation in France; and wheo he died—which he 
ress his fellow-ci'izen had made in his new method of producing bvoks, did a few years after his master Faust—his effects were contiscated as the 
that the thing was likely toturn out a good speculation, and warmly em-) property ofa foreigner. The books intrusted to him by Schoeffer, and amoun- 
barked in it. A partnership was speedily entered into, and in 1445 a print-| ting in value to 1100 francs, were included in the confiscation. Schoeffer, 
ing-press was set up in Mayenco, for taking impressions from the wooden blocks ‘ewever, obtained restitution through the liberality of Lovis XI. It 1s a stri- 
with which Guttenberg commenced his art. ‘I'he goldsmi:h and bis associate king i lustration of the value and scarcity of money at shat period, that the 
worked in secret, and for some time without success ; till Peter Schoeffer, an king of France fouod it inconvenient to pay the sum—equal only to L 45, 6s. 
illuminator of manuscripts, and confidential person in their employ, 8d.—at once ; but did so in two yearly instalments ! 
hitupon the expedient of making moveable metal types by means of The distribution of Faust, Schoefler, and Company's workinen at the siege 
punches and matrices Faust was so delighted with Schveffer for his ingenui- of Mayence in 1462, begay by this time (1470) to operate throughout Europe, 
ty, that he not only took him into partnership, but gave him his daughter in by supplying printers to various continental cities. At this early time most 
marriage. This happenedin 1452. Much patience and capital were expen- |printers sold their own books; and if we state the diflerent periods at which 
ded even after this advance in the art made by Peter Schoeffer. The first book printing wes introduced into varivus countries, we shall show also when books 
they tried the new system on was the Latin bible, and before twelve sheets of (of print began to be sold in each place The first itreduction of this wven- 
it had been printed, Guttenberg and Faust had expended upwards of 4000, |tion into Italy was at Subbiaco, in 1465; into Peris,in 1469 ; ito England 
florins. Still they persevered, aud after three years of laborious exertion, the (Westminster), in 1474; into Spain (Barcelona), 1 1475, imto Abyesinia, 
bible was completed.* A good number of this—the first of all first editions in 1521; into Mexico, in 1550; into the East Indics (oa), in 1577; into Peru 
—having been struck off ready for the market, the next thing was to devise (Lima), in 1586 ; into North America (Cambridge, Bosion, and Philadelphia), 
means for disposing of therh. and it was determined that Faust should travel,in 1640. One of the most active of the German printers and booksellers, 
with copies, ca/ling them manuscripts. ‘ It is cer ain,’ says Lambinet, * that between 1473 and 1513, was Ant. Kober, at Nuremberg, “ho bad 24 presses, 
Faast, Schoeffer, and their partners, sold or exchanged in Germany, Italy, |.nd nearly 100 workmen in his employ, and kept open shops at Frankfort, 
France, and the most celebrated universities, the books which they had |Leipsic, Amsterdam, and Venice, al! conducted with the greatest regularity 
inted.” This was a matter of very great difficulty and delicacy. The process land order. He had on sale not only works of bis own publication, but slso 
y which the books were produced was a secret, which every person whom |works ofother publishers At Ulm and Basle there were likewise +everal 
Guttenberg or Faust took into their employ was bound by oath notto divulge ; joroksellers carrying on an extensive trade. The many pilgrimages (Wall. 
to say that the bibles were produced otherwise than by the usual plan, would fahrten) to holy places in the interior of Germany—whi h were then as much 
have pariy divulged the secret, and it was for that reason that the whole of, |frequented as the sacred shrines in Intia, and are so still in some Roman 
their work was executed in exact imitation of writing. The bible was yxy eee countries—offered them good opportonities for disposing of their 


on parchment, the capital letters illuminated with blue, purple, and gold,|/books, particularly of those having a religious tendency, which were printed 


after the manner of ancient manuscripts, and they were sold as such at/jon cheap linen-paper, instead of the expensive parchment formerly in use. 
manuscript price—namely sixty crowns. || Wherever we turn, we shall find that, once introduced iio a country, the 

About the year 1463, Faust set out on a bookselling expedition through | press was kept in extraordinary activity, aud books were spread in all direc- 
Italy, Germany, and finally to Paris, with astock in trade, consisting chiefly|\tions. There were in Eugland, from the time of Csxton to 1600, no fewer 
of bibles and psalters. In each place there is every resson to beleve he not) t'a: three hundred aod fifty priuters. Ames and Herbert have recorded the 
only busied himself in selling bis bibles and psalters but organised agencies titles of ten thousand different works printed here in the same interval; the 
for the sale of his wares in his own absence. Having disposed of as many o'| yearly average number of distinct works issued and sold in the hundred and 
hie folios as he could to the Parisians at sixty crowns, he—unwisely perhaps) thirty years was seventy-five The number of copies of cach was, however, 
—reduced their price, first to forty, and then to twenty crowns. This natur-||in all probability small, for the early bouksellers were cautwus. Even Grafton 
ally excited the apprehension and the ire of the /tbraircs and scribes, of whom)jouly printed 500 copies of his complete edition of the Scriptures (that of 
Paris was at that period the head quarters, there being no fewer than eix!|1540); and yet so great was thedemand forthe English bible, that there are 
thousand persons who subsisted by copying and illumimating manuscripts. 't'|still extant copes of 326 editions of 1 which were pruted between 1526 and 
was not in nature that this large and important body,—who held their privi-|/1600. 


leges under the university—should sit tamely by and see a man selling for | 
twenty crowns what they got from sixty to a hundred for. The rapidity with 
which Faust produced his pseudo-manuscripts, so as to supply the constant 
demands which his low charges produced on his stock, gave rise to a sus-| 
picion that he dealt with the Evil One. This suspicion was strengthened 
when the transcribers—who were principally monks—set about comparing the 
various copies of Faust’s bibles. They found a degree of resemblance in each’ 
of the books—even to the minutest dot—wnich they concluded could only have 
been produced by supernatural means. The enmity of the scribes against 
Faust as an underselling bookseller now threatened to become a religious 
persecution. The fraud once discovered, however, Faust's case was taken up. 


In Italy the works of the old classic Roman authors were rapidily printed, 
when means for doing so were introduced. In Switzerland, especially at 
Geneva and Basle, a great number of books, chiefly of a religious character, 
were printed and sold immediately after presses were set up. Indeed the 
trading talent of the Swiss manifested itself in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century very prominently in reference to books for they supplied book- 
sellers even to Germany—to which we must now return. 

In the dawn of literary commerce, wholesale trade, in whatever article, was 
chiefly conducted at fairs, which took place once, twice, or thrice a-year. 
To these great meetings manufacturers and agriculturists brought such produce 
as was not of a perishable character, and which was purchased by retailers, 


by the civil power, and he was obliged to fly from Paris, to escape the officers) 
of justice. He returned to Mayence, but found uo rest there; wherever he 
had sold his books, he had of course practised deception, and the agents of 
justice were equally clamorous for him in his native town. He withdrew to 
Strasborg. 

In the meanwhile, Mayence was taken by storm by Adolpbus of Nassau By 
this event Faust and Schoeffer's journeymen were dispersed, and deeming, 
themselves absolved from their oath of secrecy, they carried the invention into! 
various parts of Europe, many of them setting up presses of theirown. Toen, 
and not till then, Faust made a merit of necessi.y, and wrote and circulated a 
work in which he described the whole process by which his books were, 
executed. That there should be no further doubt or ambiguity as to whether 
the productions of himself aud partners were manuscripts or print, he placed) 
at the end of his little book the following colophon or inscription :—* This. 
present work, with all its embellishments, was done, not with the pen end ink, 
but by a newly invented art of casting letters, printing, &c. by me, John. 


who either came from different parts of the country, or employed local agents 
ito purchase on their account. Amongst other manufacturers the printers 
\brought their goods, which were bought by retailers, and distributed by them 
\hroughout the country. At first the greatest quantity of booksellers’ stalls 


_|were assembled at the Fravkfort fairs, where multitudes of strangers and mer- 


chants met. Ant. Kober of Nuremberg, Ch. Plantin of Antwerp, and Ste- 
phanus (Etienne) of Paris, are recorded as booksellers visiting the Frankfort 
fair as early as the year 1473. From this period Frrnkfort gradually became 
the great book-mart. In 1526 Christopher Froschaver, from Basle, wrote to 
bis principal, Ulrich Zwingli, informing bim of the rapid and profitable sale of 
his books at Frankfort, to persons who had sent for them from all parts. In 
1549 Operin of Basle. publisners of the classics, visited Frankfort, and made a 
‘profitable speculation. At this period appeared Luther, the great champion 
of the Protestant world, protesting loudly and openly, both ir speech and in 
writing, against the many abuses that had crept into the church of Rome; and 
the great cause of the Reformation, while it derived great assisiance from the 


Faust, and my son-in-law, Peter Schoetfer, in the famous city of Mentz upon printing-press, repaid this benefit by contributing largely to its development 
the Rhine’ 1n this, as in every other stance, honesty proved to be the best, and extensiun. Saxony, with its enlightened universities (Wittenberg and 
policy ; for now that Faust had cleared up the mystery, he was no longer |Leipsic), now became the seat and central point of free theological discussion 
pursued as an impostor ; and ultimately we find him in 1466 in Paris, making and investigation, and the booksellers soon found it worth their while to visit 
arrangements for establishing a permanent agency for the sale ofthe produc also the Leipsic fair. Besides, the literary intercourse in that country was 
tions of his owa and his son-in-law’s press. This, as we shall presently see, \{ree and unfettered, whilst at Frankfort it had to contend, in latter years, with 
he effected Inthe midst of his labours, however, death g overtook him. In several difficulties, arismg from the peculiar situation of a smaller state, and 
that year the plague raged in the French capital, and John Favst fella victim) [tbe restrictions and vexatiens of an Imperial Board of Control (Kaiserliche Bu- 
to it, far away from his home and his friends. cher Commission) established by the Gerwan emperor, through the influence 

Such is a bare outline of the career of one of the parents of printing, and the | of the Catholic clergy. Archbishop Berthold of Mayence had previously (in 
sole father of modern bookeelling. John Favs: (otherwise John Hand) was 1486) established a similar censorship in his dominions ‘The chief object 
the very reverse of such a necromancer and personal friend of the Evil One as|/of that board was to watch and visit the cook-shops—which, in Frankfort, 
tradition and error have succeeded in picturing him. The truth is, he is often | were all situated in one street, still called the Buchgasse—seizing forbidden 
confounded with Jean-Frederic Faust, a charlatan and almanac-maker, who, bovks, claiming the seven privilege copies ordered by law to be presented to 
lived about a century after the goldsmith’s death, and upon whose history |/the universities, and, in fact, exercising the power of a most troublesome po- 
Goethe, the German poet, constructed his celebrated play. Nothing could |lice. Against this the buoksellers often remonstrated, but without success. 
be more opposite than the characters of the two mea: the one « piodding, At length the principal part of the book-trade withdrew to Leip-ic, where 
yet withal liberal and far-sighted tradesman; the other a quack, but one, we general fairs were helt thrice every year, and where—next to Fraukfort—the 


may mention, not quite unconnected with the mysteries of the book-trade. 
To insure his almanacs a large sale, he advertised them as having been annu- 
ally dictated to him by Beelzebub. The confounding of the two men took its 
tise most likely fromthe cunning of the monks, after the Reformation ; of) 

* This bible—the first perfect printed book which ever was issued—was a folio, in two, 
volumes, consisting of 637 leaves, printed in large Gothic or German characters. It) 
has no date, and is known by bibliopolists as the * Mazarine bible,’ a copy ef it having| 
been discovered, long after it was printed, in the library of Cardinal Mazarine, in the) 
“ College des Quartre Nations.” Several other copies have since turned up. It is ex-) 
a with wonderful accuracy and neatness, considering it was the first specimen of 

press, 


greatest number of books was sold. 

| The earliest accurate information obtained respecting the sale of books at 
[Let ic fair refers to 1545, when we find the printers Steiger and Boskopf, both 
of Nuremberg, repairing thither with thei: ‘wares.’ A few years later, the 
fame of this market as a place of sale for books spread over the rest of the con- 
tinent, and in 1556 it was visited by the Paris bookseller Clement, and in 1660 
by Pietro Valgrisi from Venice. From the accidential mention of these visits 
and names in the annals of the Leipsic fair, we inay infer that booksellers from 
other parts of the world also frequented it habitally, although no record of their 
presence different 


has been made, The languages mbich they spoke had litle 
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effect on the sale of their books, the greater part of which, wherever printed, 
was in Latin. In 1589, the number of new works brought to Leipsic was 362. 
of which 246, or 68 per cent., were in the Latin language. The literary 
tastes of that time may be guessed from the fact, that ofthe whole number of 
these literary novelties, 200 were on theological subjects, 48 on law and juris- 
prodence, and 45 on philosophy and philology. 

The trade in books carried on in Leip: ¢ increased so rapidly, that it banish- 
ed traffic in other articles from the fair. No fewer than fourteen printers and 
booksellers had, by 1616, taken up their residence in the city. The names of 
these individuals have become dear to the modern bibliomaniac, from the rarity 
of the works bearing their respective imprints. These ‘publishers’ (for by this 
period the wholesaie bookseller was distinguished from the retailer by that ex- 
pression) brought to the Easter fair of 1616 no less than 153 new works, the 
productions of their own presses Of other publishers in various parts of Ger- 
many, eight resided at Frankfort-on the-Maine. seven belonged to Nuremberg, 
four to Jena, three to Ulm, and the same number to Hamburg ; Wittenberg, 
Strasburg, Gotha, Cologne, Breslav, had each two, and Lubeck, Goslar, Heid- 
elberg, Rosteck, and Luneburg, one. 

The Easter fair held at Leipsic was now exclusively devotedto books. ‘The 
booksellers had already organised a system, by which they were enabled to 
print a catalogue of every new work that was to be sold at the fair, so that pur. 
chasers had no difficulty in making their selection; and Leipsic Easter fare be- 
came the great book-mart for the whole continent. 

Having brought our notices of ‘the trade’ in Germany down to that great era 
in its existence, the establishment of the Leipsic book-fare, and in England to 
the unhappy time when our country was torn by civil war, and the book, with 
all other trades, was in a struggling and depressed condition, we shall, in suc- 
ceedirg articles, offer some interesting facts concerning the modern system of 
bookselling, as practised in various countries where any very considerable lite- 


rary commerce is carried on. ll 


MADEMOISELLE LENORMAND. 


» The French have been accused of incredulity and want of faith in matters of | 


high and weighty import. How farthis may be true we are not now about to 
inquire ; but the sum of 500,000 francs, amassed by Mademoiselle Lenormand 
the celebrated fortune-teller, testifies strongly to the credulity of the nation in 
subjects on which a want of faith might justly be defended. And that credulity 
strange to say, was manifested at a time when what were called the fetters of 
ancient superstition were cast aside by a large portion of society. Moreover 


in the character of this far famed prophetess there does not seem to have been | 


any remarkable elevation, or any great display of intellect. A few fortunate 
coincidences, an unbounded self-confidence, and considerable shrewdness, were 
the groundwork of her fortunes, and served to call forth, in a singularly striking 
form, the weakness of many of the must celebrated characters of the last half 
century ; though it must be acknowledged that her own countrymen alone were 
not the dupes of her imposture. 

The father of Mademoiselle Lenormand was of Falaise ; but having married 
a Mademoiselle Guilbert vf Alencon, he established himselfin the latter city, 


Anglo American. 


During the Reign of Terror, Mademoiselle Lenormand continved for some 
time undisturbed in the exercise of her divination, and was visited one even- 
ing by three men, who demanded with smiles of evident incredulity to learn 
their future destiny. Onexamining their hands a'tentively, she became greatly 
agitated, probably knowing the parties she had to deal with ; they encouraged 
her, however, to speak without fear, as they were ready, they said. to hea; 
whatever dom she should pronounce For some time she remained silent, and 
continued to examine the cards apparently with great attention, but evidently 
junder considerable excitement ; yielding, at length to their encouragement 
ishe foretoid their destiny, and, tragic as it was, her visitors received the pro. 
iphecy with shouts of incredulous langhter ‘ The oracle has failed for once,’ 
jobserved one of them; ‘ if we aredestined to destruction, we shall at least 
fall at the same time ; it cannet be that I should be the first victim, and Te. 
agi such splendid honours after death, whilst the people shall heap your Jast 
jmoments with every possible insult’ ‘ She slandersthe citizens, and should 


answer for it at the tribunal, observed the youngest of the party. ‘ Bah! re- 
plied the third ; ‘ the dreams of prophecy are never worth regarding.’ Tie 
‘death of Marat, one of the inquirers, soon after. confirmed the first part of the 
prediction ; and the completion of the second alone saved the prophetess from 
destruction, she being incarcerated when Robespierre and St. Just, the other 
itwo visitors, met the destiny she had foreiold them. How it chanced that the 


‘iscience of Mademoiselle did not guard her againstthe danger in which she 


|was involved, is nowhere recorded. Occupied, we suppose, with the destiny 
jof others, she seems to have neglected to read her own, and fell inte perils she 
jnight otherwise have avoided by examining the lines in her own fair palm, or 
dealing out the cerds for once fur her own information and instruction. Yet 
that she really had faith in her own power of divination, seems to be proved 
by her conduct with regard to her brother, who, as has been stated, was in the 
army. Receiving intelligence that be was severely woouded in an engagement, 
she never ceased seeking, by means of the cards, to know the state of bis 
‘health ; and at length, alter having pasged a night in varions cabalistic re- 
searches, she was fvund in the morning by her attendant bathed in tears, and 
gave orders for mourning, having ascertained, she said, that her brother was 
dead ; which was soon afterwards confirmed by the arrival of letters. 

| Afterthe Reign of Terror, the celebrity of the prophetess continued to in- 
jcrease. Barrere was one of her constant visitors. Madame Tallien seldom al- 
‘lowed 2 week to pas$ without availing herself of her supernatural powers. 
|Barras frequently sent for her to the Luxembourg. From the access she had 
to the leaders of all parties, it required no great skill in divination to predict 
many of the events which took place at that time. The empire was, however, 
ithe season of her richest harvest. Josephine, as is generally known, was a 
firm believer in euguries and prophetic intimations. The early prediction of 
|ber future greatness, aud its termination, has been so frequently repeated, with- 
lout receiving any contradiction, that it is become a fact which no one questions 
jand would easily account for the firm faith she reposed in the oracles of Ma- 
demoiselle Lenormand, to whom she constantly sent to ask, amidst other ques- 
‘tions, explanations respecting the dreains of Napoleon ; and when the latter 
(projected any new enterprise, the empress never failed to consult the reader of 


where the celebrated fortune-teller was born. besides a younger sister, and a futurity ao its results. The di-asters of the Russian campaign, it is said, 
brother who entered the military service. M. Lenormand died young, and his were clearly predicted by Mademoiselle Lenormand ; and it was from her also 
widow, who re-married, did not long survive her second nuptials. The second |'hat Josephine received the first iutimations of the divorce which was in con- 
husband also soon consoled himself fur his loss, and took another wife ; by which 'emplation, which premature revelation, unfortunately for the authoress, pro- 
event Mademoiselle Lenormand, her brother and sister, became dependent onthe (cured for her an interview with Fouché, who, on her being introduced, inquir- 
care of a father and mother-in-law ; who, to be quit of a young family which /@4. in a agua ot seibesy. if the cards had informed her of the arrest which 
did not belong to them, placed the daughters in a convent of Benedictine vans awaited her! ‘ No,’ she thought was summoned here for con- 
in the town ; from whence, when they had learucd all that the good sisters |SUltation, and have brought them with me ,’ at the same time dealing them 


could teach, they were removed to that of the Visitation ; and so on through al 

the convents of Alencon in their turn, after which the future prophetess was 
apprenticed to a milliner. 

emoiselle commenced her vocation, by predicting that the superior would soon’ 
be deprived of her office ; for which ill-boding the young lady was subjected 
to panishment, and underwent a penance ; but the event suou justified the pre 

diction. She continued tne career she had beguy | announcing the name,’ 
age, and various other particulars respecting the succ<ssor of the deprived ab- 
bess. ‘There were at the time many candidates for the office, and the ultimate 
decision remained in doubt and abeyance, Verifying at length the truth of 
the oracle, it confirmed the pretensions of the damsel to 4 superuatural power 
of revealing the events of futurity. But the town of Alencon was too confined 
a theatre for her aspiring disposition, and the needle tuo ignoble an instrument 


for one who aspired to wield the wand of prupheey, She persuaded her mo | 


ther-in-law to send her to Paris, where her stepfather was then residing ; aud 
at fourteen years of age Mademoiselle Lenormand started for the metropolis, 
with no other worldly possessions than the clothes on her back, and a piece of 
six frances in her pocket, given to hee by her maternal guardian. 

Arrived in the great city, her father-in-law obtained for the young adveatui- 
ess a place in a shop, where she soon gained the good-will of her employers, 
and la grosse Normande became a universal favourite One of the eletis un 
dertook to instruct her in arithmetic and book-keeping, and gave her some 
knowledge also of mathematics Pursuing her studies with great industry, 


she soon surpassed her instructor, and resolved, after atime, to gain the means | 


of sabsistence by her own exertions, and in a mannercongenial to her habits 
and inclinations. ‘To this ead she establisbed in the Rue de ‘Tournon a bureau 
d'ecriture, which succeeded well, and where she continued to exercise her voca 

tion asa prophetess till the time of her death in 1843. Her success enabled 
her, after a time, to get her sister married as she desired, and to promote her 
brother io his military career [t was towardsthe end of the reign of [,ouis 
XVI. that Mademoiselle Jenormand commenced practice. She found the 
troubles of the times, which unhinged the winds of all around her, and filled 
them with alarm and anxiety, very propituous to her views. The unfortunate 
Princess de Lambaile, whose untimely fate she predicted, was one of her fre. 
quent visitors ; and she possessed a letter [rom Mirabeau, written from his 
prison at Vincennes, in which he intreated her to tell him when his captivity 
would cease, The Revolution followed, and apulicants for the benefit of her 
oracalar powers increased. Alarmed at the rapid progress of events, and ren- 
dered superstitious by their fears, crowds of anxious inquirers flocked to the Rue 
de Tournon under various disguises, which it required no great shrewcness or 
talent to discover. It was at this time that two French guards who had join- 


ed the crowd in the attack on the Bastile visited the celebrated reader of futur- | 


ity to one she predicted a short but glorious military career, and an early 
death by poison ; to the other the baton of a mareghal of France. The form. 
er was afterwards General Hoche, whose untimely fate fuifilled the augury ; the 
other the clebrated Lefebvre. The Comte de Provence (afterwards Louis! 
XVIII.), on the night of his flight from Paris, sent to consult the sybil of the! 
Rue de Tournon, ‘ en qualité de voisine,’ previous to his departure. 


!t was in the house of the Benedictines that Mad- | 


out upon the table of the mmister ef police without any apparent embarrass- 
|ment. Without mentioning the divorce, Fouché began to reproach her with 
lmany of the prophecies she had lately uttered ; and which, not withstand- 
ling the kindness she had received trom the empress, had been employed 
jto flatter the Lopes of the royalists in the Faubourg St. Germain. Mademoiselle 
|Lenormand continued to deal the cards, repeating to berself in an under 
ltone, * The knave of clubs! again the knave of clubs!’ Fonché continued 
ibis reprimands, and informed her that, however lightly she might be disposed 
to regard the matter, he was about to send her .o prison, where she would pro- 
jbably remain for a considerable time. 

* How do you know that!” asced the prophetess. ‘ Here is the knave of 
clubs again, who will set me free sooner than you expect.” 

* Ah, the knave ¢f clubs will have the credit of it, will he 2” 

«“ Yes, the knave of clubs represe:.ts your successor in office—the Duc de 


jRevigo.’ 

The fallof Napoleon brought fresh credit and honour to Mademoiselle Le- 
inormand She had foretold the restoration of the Bourbons, end received the 
irewards of divination. The Emperor Alexander visited and consulted her ; 
jand her old patron, Louis NVIIL., again availed himvelf of her science and ad- 
jvice. But st was not the monaschs of Europe alone that gave their support 
jto this singular woman. Prince Talleyrand, with all his ineredulity, and with 
‘all bis knuwledge of man, and Madame de Stael, with all her boasted talents 
land wisdom, both were carried away in the general delusion. 

It was during the consulate, when Madame de Stae! returned to Paris, after 
la lengthened absence, that she alluwed herself to be persuaded to make a visit 
ito the Ruede Tournon. {nthe course of conversation, Mademoiselle Lenor- 
jmand observed, ‘ You are anxiuus about some event which will probably take 
iplace to-morrow, bat from which you will receive very little satisfac ion.’ On 
ithe succeeding day. Madame de Siael was to have an audience of the first con- 
jsul, who well knew her preteusions, and was but little disposed to yield to 
lthem. ‘Madame, however, flattered herself that the power of her genius, and 
ithe charins of her conversation, would overcome the prejudice she was aware 
he had conceived against her. ‘The lady was received in the midst of a nume- 
rous cirele, and fully expected to produce a brilliant effect upon Bonaparte, and 
lall who surrovnded him. On her being introduced, the cousul abruptly asked, 
‘ Have vou seen la me volewse, which is so much i fashion Surprised at 
the unexpected question, Madame de Stael hesitated a moment for a reply, 
* On dit,’ he added ; * we are soun tu have la pie seditieuse also.’ The second 
observation completed the lady's confusion ; and the first consul, not wishing 
to increase it, turned and entered into conversation with some more favoured 
visitor. After this memorable audience, Madame de Steel called to mind the 
observation of Medemoiselle Lenormand, and from that time had great confi- 
dence in her skill, paying her many subsequent visits. 

‘The residence of the propletess for forty years was at the extremity of a 
court (No. 5. Rue de Tournon), and over the door was inscribed, ‘ Mademoi- 
selle Lenormand, Libraire.’’ The profession of a prophetess not being recog- 


* The Thieving Magpie, a play so called ; the same, we presume, as that calied in 
lish the Maid and the Magpie. 
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nised by the code, she took a ‘ patente de libraire,’ to receive her visitors and “It’s a pity you hadn’t something worse to complain of than a button 
exercise her vocation, without giving offence to the prefect de police or his off your shirt. If you'd some wives, you would, | know. I’m sure I’m 
agents ; and, under the title of librarian, her name is inscribed in the roval and never without a needle-and-thread in my hand. What with you and the 
pational almanac. On ringing at the door of the oracular abode, a servant ap- children, I’m made a perfect slave of. And what's my thanks? Why, 
cared, and you were introduced into an apartment in which there was nothing |!f once in your life a button’s off your shirt—what do you cry ‘oh’ at? 
extraordinary. So well was thecharacter of Mademoiselle established, that |! say once, Mr. Caudle; or twice, or three times at most. I’m sure, Mr. 
no additional means of imposture were requisite to support it. Some thirty \Caudle, no man’s buttons in the world are better looked after than your's. 
or forty volumes were arranged on shelves against the wall. chiefly con- |! only wish I'd kept the shirts you had when you were first married! I 
sisting of the works of the lady herself—‘ J.es Souvenirs Prophétiques,’, Should like to know where were your buttons then ! 
* La Réponse a Men. Hoffinan, journaliste,’ ‘Les Memoires Historiques, |. ~ Yes, it is worth talking of ! But that’s how you always try to put me 
and five or six other works chiefly on cabalistic subjects. Mademoiselle soon down, ¥ ad fly into a rage, and then if I only try to speak you won't hear 
made her appearance—a short fat little woman, with a ruddy face, overshad- |°- That’s how you men always will have all the talk to yourselves: a 
owed by the abundant curls of a flaxen wig, and surmounted by a semi-orient- POO? Woiman isnt allowed to get a word in. 
** A nice notion you have of a wife, to suppose she’s nothing to think of 


al turban, the rest of her attire being much in the style of a butter woman. | : : : - 4 
“ What is your pleasure ”” she pao of hex uiniien. but her husband’s shirt buttons. A pretty notion, indeed, you have of 


“ Mademoiselle, [ come to consult you ’ | aarrnee. Ha! if poor women only knew what they had to go through ! 
Well, sit duwn ; what course of inquiries do you wish te make? I have |' and one thing another ! d never tie them- 
them at all prices ; from six. to ten, twenty, or four hundred francs.’ llc ves bo fhe Dest mon in the world, I'm sure. What would they do, Mr. 
the audle ? Why, do much better w ithout you, I’m certain. 
: : » | ‘* And it’s my belief, after all, that the button wasn’t off the shirt: it’s 
“Very well; come to this table ; sit down, and give me your lefthand” | , lief that’ y lled it off. th . Boy ood hing to talk 
Then followed several queries— What is your age? What is your you pulled teat you might neve 
Oh, you're aggravating enough, when you like, for anything! A)l 
ite flower! ‘To what animal have you the greatest repuguance!? Daring); “ 
che. the and know is, it's very that the button should be off the shirt; for I’m 
8 no woman’s a greater slave to her husband’s buttons thanI am. | 
presenting them, desired you to cut them with your left hand. She then dealt ony salt. 3s ten ade 
them out upon the table one by one, at the same time proclaiming your future) «However, there’s one comfort; it can’t last long. I’m worn to death 
fate with a volubility tha: rendered it very ditficult to follow up all she said, and with your temper, and sha’nt trouble you a great while. Ha, you may 
as if she were reading with great rapidity from a printed book. in this torrent ‘laugh! And I dare say you would laugh! DPve no doubt of it! That's 
of words, sometimes quite unintelligible, occasionally occurred something which | 40> joye—that’s your fecling! I know I’m sinking every day, though I 
particularly struck the inquirer, whose character, tastes, and habits, she some-'3,. nothing about it. And when I’m gone, we shall see how your second 
times described very accurately, probably in part from phrenological observa- \wife will look after your buttons! You'll find out the difference then 
tion. Very ofven she mentioned remarkable circumstances in their past life ye, Caudle, you'll think of me then: for then, | hope, you'll never have 
with great correctness, at the same time predicting future events, which many |, }Jessed button to your back. 
of her visitors found to be afterwards realised Of the failures, probably in | « No, I’m not a vindictive woman, Mr. Caudle ; nobody ever called me 
nomerable, nothing was heard. In justice to the lady, it must however be ob-|lthat. bat you. What do vou ev? Nebedy ever. knuw 
served, that her natural shrowdness and observation frequently euwabled wer wo! That's nothing at all to do with it. Ha! I wouldn’t have your aggravating 
give advice which was of considerable advantage to the inquirer. | temper, Caudle, for mines of gold. . It’s a good thing I’m not a worrying 
Mademoiselle Lenormand, notwithstanding the favours she received from las you are—or a nice house there’d be between us. I only wish you'd 
the emperor and Josephine, was a steady and devoted adherentto the elder |had a wife that would have talked to you! then you'd have known the 
branch of the Bourbons ; and, afterthe revolution of July, retired very much ‘difference. But you iinpose upon me, because, like a poor fool, I say noth- 
from her usual buswess, both in consequence of her age, and from the diminu- ‘ing. I should be ashamed of myself, Caudle. 
tion of ber visitors ; passing much of her time at Alengon, where she purchas|| ** And a pretty example you set as a father! You'll make your boys as 
ed lands and houses, and built herself a residence which she called * La petite /bad as yourself. ‘Talking as you did all breakfast-time about your buttons ! 
maison de Socrate.’ Kemembering the little houour a prophet receives in his|| And on a Sunday morning toc! And you call yourself a Christian! I 
owa country, she refused to exercise ber vocation in her native town, saying should like io know what your boys will say of you when they grow up ? 
that she came to Alengon to forget that she was a ‘ devineresse,’ and only And all about a paltry button off one of your wristbands; a decent man 
calculated horoscopes at Paris |\wouldn’t have mentioned it. Why won't I hold my tongue? Because | 
How far she believed in her own skill, cannot be exactly ascertained ; but won't hold my tongue. I’m to have my peace of mind destroyed—lI'm to 
from the fact relative to her brother's death, she seems decidedly to have bad |be worried into my grave for a miserable shirt button, and I’m to hold my 


some faith in the revelations she drew from cards. Another instance is record- 
ed in which she acted from some principle analogous to those from which her 
conclusions were sometimes diawn. At the time of the first invasion by the) 
ailies, Mademoiselle Lenormand had beside ber a considerable sum of money.' 
and many articles of value, which she was anxious to intrust to some one iD 
whom she could place contidence. The only person who presented himself at) 
the time was not much known to her, but at the moment there was no one) 
else to whom she chose to address herself. ‘ To what animal,’ she asked in 
her usual routine, ‘ have you the most repugnance * To rats,’ was the reply 
‘It is a sign of a good conscience,’ she observed * And to which do you give 
the preference 1’ * Oh, I prefer dogs far beyond all others’ Mademoiselle. 
without hesitatien, committed the important charge to his care, as one in whom 
she could place entire confidence. 

The prophetess was in persen excessively fat and ugly ; but her eyes even, 
in age preserved their brightness and vivacity, and the good citizens of Alen | 
were wontto say, ‘ ses yeux flamboyauts leur faisaient peur." 11) 
was never understood that Mademoiselle Lenormand showed the smailest in-| 
clination to marriage, nor was there ever a question on the subject ; but she) 
was well known to have a great aversion to young children. Besides a large. 
funded property, and her houses and lands at Alengon, she possessed a very| 
handsome house in the Rue de Ja Santé at Paris ; achateau at Puissy, eight) 
leagues trom the metropolis ; anda large cuilection of very good pictures, || 
principally representing the acts and deeds of members of the house of Bour- | 
bon ; also a vast collection of very curious notes respecting the events of which 
she was either a spectatress or an actress, all written in her own hand, which, 
by the by, is a most cabalistic looking seraw!. She had also autographic and) 
confidential letters from most of the sovereigns of Europe, and wasn fact a 
remarkable proof of the credulity uf the nineteenth century, and of an impos 
ture which, for its long and continued success, has had few rivals in any age of 
the world. 

Of the two children of her sister, which she adopted after their mother's 
death, the daughter died young of consumption, and the son is Low an officer! 
of rank On the decease of his aunt duriog the last year, he inherited all he: 
property. 

{the above article is communicated by an English gentieman residing in} 
France. We would be understood as not pledging ourselves for the lveral cor- | 
rectness of all its statements, though neither have we any reason to doubt that) 
it has been prepared from the sources of information which may be ne] 


in the case. } 


i MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 

ON MR. CAUDLE’S SHIRT-BUTTONS. 

There, Mr. Caudle, I hope you're in a little better temper than you were 
this morning? There—you needa’t begin to whistle: people don’t come) 
to bed to whistle. But it’s like you. T can't speak, that you don’t try to! 
insult me. Once, I used to say, you were the est creature living: now, 
you get quite a fiend. Do let you rest? No, I won’t let you rest. It’s the 
only time I have to talk to you, and you shad/ hear me. I’m put upon all 
day long: it’s very hard if I can’t speak a word at night; and it isn’t often, 


tongue! Oh! but that’s just like you, men! 
** But L[know what I'll do for the future. Every button you have may 
drop off, and | won’t so much as put a thread to’em. And I should like 


ito know what you'll do then? Oh, you must get somebody else to sew 


‘em, must you? That's a pretty threat for a husband to hold out to a 
wife? And to such a wife as I’ve been, too: such a negro-slave to your 
buttons, as | may say! Somebody else to sew ’em,eh? No, Caudle, no: 
not while I’m alive! When I'm dead—and with what I have to bear there’s 
no knowing how soon that may be—when I’m dead, | say—oh! what a 
orate you must be to snore so! 

* You're not snoring? Ha! that’s what you always say; but that’s no- 
thing todo with it. You must get somebody else to sew em, must you? 
Ha! I shouldn’t wonder. Oh no! I should be surprised at nothing, now! 
Nothing at all! It's what people have always told me it would come to, 
—and now, the buttons have opened my eyes! But the whole world 
shall know of your cruelty, Mr. Caudle After the wife I've been to you. 
Somebody else, indeed, to sew your buttons! I’m no longer to be mistress 
in my own house! Ha, Caudle! I wouldn’t have upon my conscience what 
you have, for the world! I wouldn’t treat anybody as you treat—no, I’m 
not mad! It’s you, Mr. Caudle, who are mad, or bad—and that’s worse ! 
{ can’t even so much as speak of a shirt button, but that I’m threatened to 
be made nobody of in my own house! Caudle, you’ve a heart like a 
hearth-stone! To threaten me, and only because a button—a but- 
ton 

«* | was conscious of no more than this,” says Caudle in his MS., “ for 
here nature relieved me with a sweet, deep, sleep.” 


MR. CAUDLE HAS VENTURED A REMONSTRANCE ON HIS DAY'S DINNER: 
COLD MUTTON, AND NO PUDDING. MRS. CAUDLE DEFENDS THE COLD 
SHOULDER. 

Humph! I’m sure! Well! I wonder what it will be next! There’s 
,othing proper, now—nothing at all. Better get somebody else to keep the 
house I think. I can’t do it now, it seems; I’m only in the way here: I'd 
better take the children, and go. 

“* What am I grumbling about now? It’s very well for you to ask that! 


‘I’m sure I'd better be out of the world than--there now, Mr, Caudle; there 


you are again! 1 shall speak, sir. It isn’t often I open my mouth, heaven 


‘knows! But you like to hear nobody talk but yourself. You ought to have 


married a negro slave, and not any respectable woman. 

** You're to go about the house looking like thunder all the day, and I’m 
not to saya word. Where do you think pudding’s to come from every-day ? 
You show a nice example to your children, you do ; complaining, and turn- 
ing your nose up at a sweet piece of cold mutton, because there's no pudding. 
You go a nice way to make ’em extravagant—teach ’em nice lessons to 
begin the world with. Do you know what puddings cost; or do you think 
they fly in at the window? 

** You hate cold mutton. The moreshame for you, Mr. Caudle. I’m 
sure you've the stomach of a lord, you have. No, sir; I didn’t choose to 
hash the mutton. It’s very easy for you to say hash it; but / know what a 
joint loses in hashing: it’s a day’s dinner the less, if it’s a bit. Yes, I dare 


I open my mouth goodness knows ! \/say; other people may have puddings with cold mutton. No doubt of it; 


“* Because once in your lifetime your shirt wanted a button, you must, 
almost swear the roof off the house! You didn’t swear? Ha, Mr. Caudle!) 


and other people become bankrupts. Bat if ever you get into the Gazette, 
it shan’t be my tault—no; I’ll do my duty as a wile to you, Mr. Caudle: 


you don’t know what you do when you're in a passion. You were not in a\|you shall never have it to say that it was my housekeeping that brought 


— wer’nt you? Well, then, I don’t know what a passion is—and |||you to beggary 
in 


k I ought by this time. I’ve lived long enough with you, Mr. Caudle, 
to know that. 


No; you may sulk at the cold meat—ha! I hope you'll 
never live to want such a piece of cold mutton as we had to-day! And you 
y threaten to go to a tavern to dine; but with our present means, not a 
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crumb of padding do you get from me. You shall have nothing but the 
cold joint—nothing as [’m a Christian sinner. 

“Yes; there you are, throwing those fowls in my face again! I know 
you once brought home a pair of fowls; { know it: and warn’t you mean 
enough to stop ’em out of my week’s money? Oh, the selfishness—the shab- 
biness of men! They can go out and throw away pounds upon pounds with 
a pack of people who laugh at ’em afterwards ; but if it’s anything wanted 
for their own homes, their poor wives may hunt for it. [| wonder you 
don’t blush to name those fowls again ! I wouldn’t be so little for the world, 
Mr. Caudle! 


|'of events during the late Carlist streggle—one and all were distinguished } 

the same frizid indifference to hyman life, and by the facility with which 
after slaking their thirst of blood with hellish energy, they relapsed into their 
habitwal apathy. ‘fo one and the same cause, too, must their extraordizay 

|'suecess be attributed—to a certain energy of character, and to an lekiets 
| knowledge of the country, which, from the days of Viriatus, in this mountain 
‘lwarfare, has ever been the first element of success. 

‘| ‘To this cause mnst we attribute that fertility ofexsmple which the anna's 
of Spain present of mem who have risen to the highest ranks in society through 
‘vhe various gradations of robber, partisan, and patriot chief, € 


«What are you going to do? Going to get up? Don’t make yourself} Ligiteen hundred years ago the Roman historian Florus thus describes the 


ridiculous, Mr. Caudle ; I can’t say a word to you like any other wife, but 
you must threaten to get up. Do be ashamed of yourself, ; 

Puddings, indeed! Do you think I’m made of puddings? Didn't you 
have some boiled rice three weeks ago? Besides, is this the time of the 
year for puddings ? It’s ail very well if I had money enough allowed me like 
any other wife tokeep the house with; then, indeed, I might have pre- 
serves like any other woman; now, it’s impossible; and it’s cruel—yes, 
Mr. Caudle, cruel—of you to expect it. 

** Apples arn’t so dear, arn’t they? I know what apples are, Mr. Caudle, 
without your telling me. But I suppose you want something more than 
apples for dumplings ? I suppose sugar costs something, dosen’t it? And 
that’s how it is. That's how one expense brings on another, and that’s how 
people go to ruin. 

“ Pancakes! What's the use of your lying muttering there about pan- 
cakes? Don’t you always have ‘em once a-year—every Shrove Tuesday : 
And what would any decent man want more ? 

“ Pancakes, indeed! Pray, Mr. Caudle,—no, il’s no use your saying fine 
words to me to let,you go to sleep; Ishan’t!—pray do you know the price 
of ezgs just now? There’s not an egg you can trust to under seven anc 
eight a shilling ; well, you've only justto reckon up how many eggs—don’t 
lie swearing there at the eggs, in that manner, Mr. Candle; unless you 


expect the bed to open under you. Youcall yourse!fa respectable trades- 
man, I suppose! Ha! [ only wish people knew you as weilas | do! Swear || 


ing at eggs, indeed! But I’m tired of this usaze, Mr. Caudle; quite tired 
of it ; and I don’t care how soon it’s ended ! 

“Pm sure I do nothing but work and labour, and think how to make the 
most of everything ; and this is how I'm rewarded. I should like to see any- 


body whose joints gofurther than mine. But if I was to throw away your) 
money into the street, or lay it out,in‘fine feathers on myself! should be better) | 


thought cf. The woman who studies her husband and her family is always| 


made a drudge of. It’s your fine fal-lal wives who've the best time ot it. 

“*What’s the use of your lying groaning there in that manner? ‘That 
won’t make me hold my tongue i can tell you. You think to have it all 
your own way—but you won’t, Mr. Caudle! You can insult my dinner; 
look like a demon, I may say, at a wholesome piece of cold mutton—ha! 
the thousands of far better creatures than you are who'd been thankful for 
that mutton!—and I’m never to speak! But you're mistaken—! will! 
Your usage of me, Mr. Caudle, is infamous—unworthy of a man. I only 
wish people knew you for what your are; but they shall, some day. 

“ Puddings! And now I suppose [ shall hear of nothing but puddings! 
Yes, and I know what it would end in. First, you’d have a pudding every 
day ;—oh, 1 know your extravagance—then you'd go for fish—then | 
shouldn’t wonder if you’d have soup ; turtle, no doubt ; then you'd go for a 
dessert ; and—oh ! | see it all as plain as the quilt before me—but ito! not 
while I live! What your second wife may do, | don’t know; perhaps she’/i 
be a fine lady; but you shan’t be ruined by me, Mr. Caudle; th 
mined. Puddings, indeed! Pu-dding-s! Pudd—” 

** Exhausted nature,” says Caudle, ** could hold out no longer. Here my 
wife went to sleep.” 


MARTIN ZURBANO. 
BY ONE WHO SERVED WITH HIM 


Nothing more graphically pourtrays the singular character of the Spaniard: 
(a _— whom Chateaubriand has so happily termed Les Arabes Chrétiens) 
and the peculiar phases of civilisation they present to the study of the philo 
sophical observer, than the extraordivary aud adventurous careers of thei 
guerillachefs. Amid the successive revolutions of empire and the migrations 
of races of which the Iberian Peninsula hes been the theatre, this dark and 
fierce type of the human character has been preserved in all its integrity, thus 
affording a striking exainple of the influence of the physical configuration of a 
country on the character and habits of a people. 

The profession o' robber, or guerillero, has in every age had a peculiar charm 
for the lower orders of Spaniards. Strabo frequently alludes to this marked 
attribute of the ancient Iberians, tu which he ascribes that peculiar trait which 
even at the present day the Spanish character so forcibly exhibits, viz , au ex- 
traordinary aptitude and gevius for partisan warfare, and a marked capacity for 
all great strategical or tactical combinations. Thus, during the |ate war of 
succession, both Mina and Jauregay el Pastor, who, during the war of indepen 
dence, by their indefatigable activity and daring bravery, by the matchles 
skill and successful execution of their partisan warfare, had acquired such high! 
reputation, when placed at the head of the Queen's armies, were foiled by the 
very samee'ements to which they were formerly indebted for their mos: 
splendid success. Destiture alike of al] the military and pol tical qualities 
which befit men for high command, their operations were distinguished by « 
rude unscientific system of warfare and barbarous violence, which exhausted 
their own strength, while it aggrandised that of the insurrection, drove the 
populations of Navarre and the Vascongado provinces to frantic desperation, 
and imparted to the war that stern, ruthless, and exterminating characte: 
which roused the horror and indignation of the civilized world 

By studying the physical condition of the ** Dura Tellus Iberia,” we shal’ 
not only find the explanation of many obscure points in her history, but at th: 
same time discover the ‘fons et origo’’ of the peculiar manners, customs, anc 
religious ideas ofher people. 

Traversed by five great mouvtain chains, running ina paralle! direction 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, intersected by lofty and extensive 
table lands and deep valleys. these natural feaiures, added to the great ag 
glomeration of the rural population, singularly combine to foster those wilc 
and predatory guerilla and contrabandista habits ever the fruitful sovrces oj 
social disorder. 

In fact, the careers of all the guerilleros—of Mina, Jauregay, El Empeci 
nado, the Cura Merino, and others, during the war of independence—of Ca 
brera, Valmaceda, Forcadel, Manolin, Don Bazilio, Martin Zurbano, and th: 


‘career of the celebrated Viriatus—* Vir callidatis accerime qui ex Venatore 

| Latro, ex Latrone subito. Dux et Impera or.” P 

'| And yet, after the revolution of so many ages, so unchanged is the picture 

\|chat with equal laconism, and the same truth, may be expressed in modern 
Castilian that of the heroef the present sketch—of Martin Zurbano— 

|" Hombre accerimo que de Posad.ro fue Contrabandista, de Contrabandista 
subito, Cabecilo y General.” 

Martin Barea, better known as Martin Zubano, the archetype of guerille. 
‘ros, Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Isabel the Ca holic, hi ut.-Genera| 
‘iin the army of Her Catholic Majesty, was a native of Logrono, where, snteri. 
j\or tothe late war, he had exercised the double avocati no! pos«dero (innkeep- 
er) and cuontrabandista. If the reports current in the Rioja ere to be c.edi- 
ited, it is shrewdly suspected that many ofthe weary guests who had spread 
| “heir carpets «f repose in his hospitable posada were charitably dismissed to 
‘| hat boarne from which no traveller returns. Whether the goods and chat- 
‘'tels wnich they may have left behind were devoted by the pious Zurbano to 
ihe purchase of masses for the repo-e of their souls, is a point on which con- 
‘temporary history is silent. Be this as it may, certain it is that at the ou:- 
| break of ‘he Carlist war Zurbano, for some offence or other, whether with jus- 
| tice or not we venture not to decide, was out of the pale ofthe law. The 
‘|mode he adopted to rehabiliter himself, to usea French expression, was in 

perfect keeping with the crafty and unscrupulous character tha: soeminently 
| Jistinguished him. For this purpose he submitted to the Prior of the Fran- 
\|ciseo convent at Logrono—a man well known for his attachment to the cause 
jor Don Carlos—a plan for delivering up that city to the Carlists. The Prior, 
ja his tarn, gained over a Lievtenant-Colonel and several officers of the garri- 
\,30n to the plot. When on the eve of execution, Zurbano wrote to the Gover- 
oor of Logrono, offering to put him in possession of all the details ofa plan for 
'\delivering on the same night the town mto the hands of the enemy, on the 


‘jcondition of obtaining a full and unconditional p-rdon for the offence with 
|| which he wascharged. Struck with the urgency of the peril, to the discore- 
ity of which he had moreover not the slightest clue, the Governor consented to 


|\the conditions proposed. Zurbano accordingly revealed the names ot his vic- 
tims, who were of course immediately arrested and shot. This was the step 
| ping stone to bis future greatness ; under the immediate patronage of one of 
‘ithe Queen's ministers, Zurbeno was commissioned to raise a free corps of 
\|Lancers, which he maintained by contributions levied on the enemy. Talk 
_\who will of the rushless Black Bands of the Middle Ayes, of Trenck’s Pan- 
jdours during the Seven Years’ War, or of the fierce Kurde, who at the pre:- 
jrent day hover like birds of prey on the frontier of ‘Turkey and Persia,—com- 
'|pared tothe myrmidons of Don Martin, they were. to use an expression of 
\jSancho Pauza’s, Manticones, tortas y pan pentado.’” When seen under 
‘arms, this corps for savage effect out-heroded the darkest and most satanic 
|jcreations of Salvator Rosa's pencil : arrayed in every variety of costume, 


at I’m deter-| armed with every description of weapon, the solitary feature of uniformity 


| which distinguished them was the black pennon at the end of their lances, on 
jwhich was emblazoned a death's-head and cross-bones, a bearing but too 
typical of tne sanguinary and merciless character of the band. 
Animated by the royal orders of Her Majesty the Queen Regent, at the head 
jof this force Zurbano commenced his incursions along the frontier line of the 
Carlist territory, laying waste with fire and sword its different small Pueblos 
and villages. As it was the policy of General Cordova by an admixture of 
‘/well timed clemency and severity to gain over the population of these districts 
to the Queen's cause, and by these means to act more effectually on the mo- 
jfal and physical resources of the enemy, affording as they did a never-failing 
source of supply and of accurate information of the intentions of the Queens 
Generals ; the General Officer commanding the royal troops at Vittoria wrote 
ito Zurbano, deprecaiing—in the strongest terms—his conduct, and pointing 
out the evil consequences it would inevitably entail on the operations of the 
war. We have ourselves seen the singular reply which this dispatch elicited : 
written on a soiled sheet of paper and in the most extraordinary characters, 
its orthography was calculated to baffle the deciphering skiil of Champollion 
himself. ** 1 know not,’’ was the exordium, * how this generous bosom of mine 
has not burst with just mdignation on perus ng the calumnious charges contain- 
ed in your Excellency’s dispatch. What! I, Martin Zurbano, whose highest 
ainbitiun it is to spill the last drop of my blood on the field of glory, exclaim- 
ing Viva la Inocente Isabel—Viva la Vonstitution,’ &c., &c. ;” and which, 
after a long tirade worthy of ihe inflated style of the hero of La Mancha he 
perorated by saying. ‘* and ! wil! let you know who is Martin Zurbano! !” 
The General Officer to whom this singular missal was addressed had moved 
upon the coast ere it reached hin. No check, therefore, was given to the ope- 
rations of Don Marin, whose ruthless career was, moreover, in perfect keep- 
ing with the character of the country. Zurbano rose rapidly, and by his in- 
defatigable activity, skill and bravery, he took a distinguished part in all the 
operations that preceded the Convention of Bergara. 
It would far exceed the limits of this brief sketch were we to enumerate all 
the daring exploits of Zurbano, which from a mere guerilla partisan raised him 
to the rank of Lieut.-General. For boldness of conception, skill and rapidity 
of execution, the annals of the who e war afford no parallel to his capture of the 
Carlist General Z-reateguy. At the head of a smali but well-chosen band 0} 
horsemen, by a night march through paths only known to himself. he dashed 
into the midst of the cantonments of 10,000 Carlists, and carried off their Gene- 
ral witout tiie loss of a man. 
The courage of Zurbano was of the highest order, of that which in war pro- 
duces the greatest results, which cheerfully sacrifices life for the attainment of 
agreat object. /t was this bright faculty which, in spite of his low birth and 
unequivocal antecedents. rendered him the idol ofthe so diery. Simple in his 
habits, he shared in all their toils, partook of all their priva'ions, idectified 
vimself vith all their feelings and habits. 
When we first knew Zurbano he had only the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, and 
appeared to be between forty and fifty years of age. His usual garb was the 


whole caterva 


. 


ting an iron 


azilic Jark sheep-skin jacket and scarlet overalls, a dress latterly adopted by the 
who played so distinguished a part on the theatre|/whole army. His figure was short and compact, jndicati —— ae 
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f constitution capable of the highest powers of human endurance, while his! ) : : 
dark grey eye, wae a raaailag bawk-bae cast of suspicion, his lowering brow, have been some of the accounts furnished, that we seem, whilst perusin 
imparted to his countenanee an expression of stern unrelenting ferocity, that) them, to “ live o'er reach scene.”’ In imagination, we josile against rapiers an 
indelibly stamped itself on the memory. | rufiles—our modern legs get entangled in the many folds of the ample fardin- 

And yet withal Zurbano could assume that fascinating polish of mauner and gale and hoops. and high beels startle us with their quaint appearances. 


igh bred demeanour, which is universall ssessed even by the lowest order The times have changed—the days of the blue stocking clique are remem- 
pe pee the result rather of natural faninet than of perines education. | bered with the things that were. Hanoah More, Mrs. Delancy. Mrs. Thrale, 

The termination of the Carlist insurrection was sovn after followed by the, and Madame D'Arblay, vo longer sit sipping their congou, and listening to the 
abdication of the Queen Mother and the installation of Espartero as Regent.| oracular sayings of Doctor Johnson, or indulging in sprightly remarks and flip- 
Troubles fomented by internal discontent and external intrigue broke out in!'pant nothings Will's Coffee House is non estinventus. ** Tom's” exists but 
Catalonia. In an evil hour for the new Kegent, Zurbano was sent into that) in name. Ranelagh, with its variegated leafy arcades, and brilliantly lighted 
province invested wish high and extensive command. Atsuch a junc'ure no bowers, is no more—and all who gossipped so delightfully, or talked so learn- 
appointment could have been more unfortunately ill-timed. Whatever may edly, buta few years ago, have passed away, leaving only legacies of wit or 
have been hi« qualities in the field, he was, from previous habits and education, wisdom to their descendants; who, in losing Vauxhall, have parted with the 


“ long ago” affairs have had their Boswelis to chronicle them, and so faithful 


torally unfitted for such a mission. He wanted that admirable tact and deep 
sagacily, that intimate knowledge of the human passions, which skilfully allay- 
ing the fever of the blood. calins the irritation of popular feeling, by the exer- 
cise of a well-combined admixture uf generous clemency or unrelenting seve | 
rity, that so well knows when to yield to just remonstrance, or to enforce un-| 
conditional obedience. Z»rbano unfcrtunately kuew but one rule of action,— 
a stern appeal to the fears of his subordinates ; and on this he acted with such 
unbending firmness, and unrelenting cruelty of purpose, that kindled into a 


flame the slumbering elements of disaffection to the Regent's government 


Animated by an hereditary hatred to the French, or -* Gabachos, * he was be-| 
trayed at Bercelona into acts of rigour and inyus'ice towards the persou and, 
property of a French merchant that justly aroused ‘be indignation of the French: 


Government, and prepared the diploinatic rupture between the French and 


Spanish Cabinets, the result of which so Jowered the moral influence of the 


Regent's government in the eyes of the nation. 


But when at length, alimented by F.ench gold, the insurrection burst forth 
in arms, all that depended on human exertion Zurbano displayed. He showed) 
a cold front till the moment he discovered that the force unier his command 
Accordingly he evacnated the province, 
recrossed the Ebro operated his junction with Saoné at Saragoca, and with 
hisn rapidly fell back to cover the capital. On the morning of the fatal day of, 
Torrajon, which proved the grave of Espartero’s fortune, Zurbano was struck 
with tne disarray of the force ; so intermingled had the baggage of the army 
become wish the columns of march thet a deployment in order of battle was 
impussible. The army of Narvaez had in the meanwhile taken up a_ position. 
and for some time both armies were in presence. With one the Regent's) 


was no longer to be depended upon 


name was stil a tower of strength,—-ith the o.her the conviction of disaffec- 


tion was tne harbingsr of defeat. While both were hesitating, a hurrah of) 
cavalry, led by General Shelly, decided the affair. Spurring tw the front, he’ 


dashed with his line of horsemen against the beads of the enemy's columns, 


which had not yet deployed. In an instant ail was lost —the Regent's troops 


threw down their arms, and fraternised with the soldiers of Narvaez Saoné 


and all his >taff were taken. Zaroano alone escaped,—wi ha few horsemen 
he galloped from the field, and succeeded in gaming the French frontier The: 
imspiration of Shelly's genius decided the fate of Spain, and proved the para-' 


mount linportance of the talent d’apropos in wat. 


After pasing a few months in exile Zurbano sent in his adhesion to the new | 


government. He was in consequence allowed to reture to Spain, end continu 


ed up to his last moment to reside un an estate near Logrono, which had been! 


presented to him by the Cortes, asa reward for his services. 


It is difficult to determine the motives which precipitated Zurbano into the_ 
movement against the present government at Madrid, which brought ruin and 


desolation on tis house, and cost him his life. 


government, desirous of getting rid of a man who inspired them with unceasing) 
fear aad mistrust, whether led away by a passage in the ex-Regent’s mani. 
festo, which so immediately preceded bis “ Levée de Boucl ers,” he dreamt of|| 
powerful support from without,—this is a problem that we have no means of) 
solving. That a man like Zurbano, whose early career was a constant series | 
of open hostilities to the established laws of the community of which he was a! 
member, could have entertained a marked bias for one form of government over 


another, it is difficult to conceive. Be this as it may, from’ the moment he 


raised the standard of revolt he was lost. No sooner had he commenced his 
movement than he was tracked like a beast of prey. Ifhe solong eluded the 
vigilance of his enemies, it was solely owing to his intimate knowledge of the, 


country, and his great popularity with the rural population, by whom, at such 
imminent risk, he was so long concealed 
would have effected his escape had not Narvaez bethought himse!f of despatch 
ing on his traces a man of his own stamp,—the celebrated El Rayo, who du 


ring the Carlis: war had acted as Chef-d’ Etat-Wajor to the Cura Merino. This 
man as well skilled in all the wiles of guerilla warfare as Zarbano himself, as 


in imately acquainted with the country, tracked him with the scent and perti 
nacity of the blood-hound, en ultimately effected his capture. 


When taken, worn down by disease, overwhelmed by the loss of bis sons’ 


and brother-in-law, Zurbano was but the wreck of his former self,—bis mind 


had so sunk under the accamolated weight of misfortune that he wes at times 
amaniac. Butonu the morning o' his execution he was himself again. He 


walked to the fatal spot, eyed the platoon that was to hurl him into eternity 
with stern composure, aud died, as he had lived, with heroic courage. 


Whether ensnzred by the | 


7 
aso eel nese oxen be She had not gove far when she fancied that che heard a low,moaning sound, 


Jatest remnant of old-fashioned gaiety. 

The times have greatiy changed—Club houses have knocked Coffee houses 
into nothingness, aud Almacks has annihilated the literary coteries—but there 
jare yet two or three chosen retreats sacred to genius and talent, and I am about 
‘to glance at une of them. 

| How seldom does it happen, in this world of ours, that poetry and prosperity 
go hand in hand—penury aud privation are generally, and even proverbially, 
ithe lot of him who dares to build the lofty rhyme; indeed, it has been thought 
that opulence is destructive of genius; and that literary butterfly, Horace 
Walpole, whose reputation iests only on his letters, and whom, from my very 
soul, I despise, chiefly on account of his heartless treatment of the * marvellous 
boy.” Chatterton, said * singing birds should not be too well fed.” 

Samuel Rogers is an exception to the almost general rule that authors should 

be poor. And who has not, at some time or other, heard of the Author of the 
* Pleasures of Memory?’ He is not gifted, as Byron was, with beauty of 
person; so far from it, he is the very opposite of ‘ good looking,” as it is 
termed ; but he is rich—a very Cresus A London Banker—he can draw 
checks alike on the Sank of England and on the treasury of the Muses; and 
what is better, find each duly honoured. He has an exquisite taste, and pos- 
sesses abundantly the means of gratifying it Art lays her tribute at his feet, 
and Genius is at his beck and call. For him Science labors, and at his bidding 
‘Music pours forth its melodious offerings. He possesses the magic talisman, 
‘Money—which, like the slave of the lamp, in the Arabian tale, fulfils all his 
requirements, and surrounds him with all that heart can wish Verily, if 
‘wealth, taste, and refinement, can confer happiness on mortals, Samuel Rogers 
must be a satisfied man. 
About six years ago, whilst on a visit to some friends in London, I spent a 
day with Coleridge, who then resided with Vr. Gilman, at Highgate. Whilst 
there, the poet received a note from Mr. Rogers, inviting him to breakfast, 
in St James's Place, on the fullowing morning. Coleridge, knowing that it 
would gratify me to accompany him, very kindly asked me to do so, saying 
that he could take the liberty of introducing a fnend and I agreed to go. 

I sha!! not, at present, dwell upon my recollections of the * noticeable man, 
with large grey eyes.” 

That {| shall reserve for a future paper of the series ; but, lest it should es- 
cape ny memory, and as | intended this sketch to be rambling and desulhtory, 
I will here just relate an anecdote of Coleridge, little known, and strikingly 
icharacteristic of his dreaming propensities, even im chilchood. It bas been 
published in only one work, which obtained a very limited circulation in Eng- 
land, entitled ** Early Recollections of S. T. Coleridge, by Joseph Cottle,” 
land was furnished to Mr. C. hy myself. 

Coleridge's father was a clergyman, residing at the small town of St. Mary 
|Ottery. in Devonshire ; and a near relative of mine, then a young girl, at the 


‘time of the incident | am about tv relate, also lived there. One night she was 
awakened from her sluimbers by the bellman of the town, who startled the quiet 
of the place by bawliug out the following :— 

“* Lost and strayed away, Samuel Coleridge, the Vicar'’s child—”’ 

In consequence of this aonouncement, all who could, left their veds and pro- 
ceeded in search of the little truant. My relative among the rest, who knew 
the child well, and to whom the little fellow was much attached, joined the 
jband of searchers, who sought a long time, but without success. After three 
hours’ wandering, many returned to the distracted parents, with no tidings of 
their lost one; but the young girl determined not lo give up the matter so eas- 
jily, and, in pursuance of her determination, to leave no chance of finding him 
‘untried, she proceeded towards the banks of the little river Otter, which she 


knew was a favourite haunt of the child's. 


but thinking it to be merely the noise of the water, she was passing on, when 
‘she distinctly recognised a child's voice ; the sound led her to the river's edge, 
and there,much to her surprise and satisfaction, she found Samuel Taylor Cole- 
jidge, then a child of four years of age, lying in the moonlight, on the brink of 
the stream, with his head hanging over the bank—tis little hands clutching a 
‘bunch of sedge, which grew out of the waier, aud he was tugging away at 
them with might and main, and whtnneias in his sleep—** pul: up the clothes, 


{ ; 
‘Molly, my feet are cold” With every effort at the reeds he puiled himself a 


_ tittle over the bank, and in a few more minutes, in all probability, he would 


have fallen into the stream,which was deep enough to have prevented the “An- 
cient Mariner” from having ever been sung by his musical lips. Even at so 
early an age, the little fellow was adreamer. | need not add, that his return 


An immense crowd had assembled in the Plaza of Logrono, to witness the, was greeted with lively demonstrations of delight by those who knew him ; 
closing scene of the drama of Zurvano’s eveniful life. Such was the bright and who did not? for “ little Sammy” was a town pet. 


prestige of his former fame, that to the assembled multitude the passing scene 
appeared like the dark visions of a horrid dream. But suddenly they were 


But to return to Rogers and his breakfast. Onthe following morning, for 
‘a wonder, Mr. Coleridge called for me at the time he had appointed, and we 


awakened to its frightful reality The measured tramp of infantry, the deep | proceeded together in a hack carriage, to St. James's Place. Mr. Rogers 
toned ruffle of the hollow drum, the stera laconism of the word of command,| himself received us,and as none of the other invited guests had arrived I had a 


followed with lightning speed by the ringing fire of a platoon, proclaimed, to, 
use an Orientalism, ‘ that the head of the unfortunate Zurbano had been rolled 
inthe dust of nothingness by the hand of the executioner.” 


A LITERARY BREAKFAST AT SAMUEL ROGERS’S. 
BY A COSMOPOLITAN. 

Who has not heard of the famous Lobster suppers of Pope, and the witty 
Te-unions at ‘** Tom's Coffee House,” where ruffled gallants met to discuss li- 
quor and Iiterature? Or who has no longedgo make one of such a purty as 
that described, or rather referred to, by the sprightly Lady Mary Montague, 
who, with chosen associates , 

** When the cares of the day were all passed, 
Sat down with champagne and 4 chicken at last,” 


and, to what was far better, “ the feast of reason and the flow of soul?” 


favorable opportunity of observing the venerable poet. 

I had anticipated seeing what is termed a plain face—but I had not pictured 
to myself one so unpoetical as Roger's. Byron's lines on it, ill-natured and 
uncalled for as they were, were at least picforially true to nature. There was 
irecently published in the Pictorial Times, or London I\lustrated News, I for- 
get which, a sketch of him, taken at the National Gallery, in the act of exam- 
ining a painting. That likeness is correct inevery respect. The sunken eye, 
shrivelled nose, toothless jaws, and retracted lips, ere to the life. But though 
Time has been busy with the poet's mortal part, he has not interfered with 
jewel it contains. That remains undimmed, and although it emits fewer rays 
than of yuxe, its capability of doing so is not destroyed. 

The poet is of middle stature, and unbowed by age —Indeed, in his motions 
is, use 4 common but expressive figure, as brisk as boy.” Nothing on 
earth is more csiightful, I think, than a cheerful, intelligent old man.—And 
h is Samuel Rogers. He, indeed possesses all “ the pleasures of memory,’ 
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Rimini, who, as soon as he had greeted the master of, the house strolied to 


‘make his appearance, although | looked anxiously for him amongst every new 
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and has had the rare good fortune to live, and experience what he sung about 
_ and years ago. His conversation was lively and piquant, but did not ex 

ibit any of those sallies of wit, which are so often attributed to him in the! 
newspapers, under the head of ‘ Sam Rogers’ last,’ &c. To Coleridge’s obser-, 
vations he was profoundly attentive ; but the great conversationalist was not 
in a very talking humor, and | was rather glad of it, as it gave me a better 
opportunity of using my eyes, than I should have had, had his words fallen on 
my charmed ear. Mr. Rogers received me very kindly, without an introduc | 
tion, for Coleridge, with his usual absence of mind, or rather utter disregard of 
all the minor courtesies and usages of society, neglected to present me to Mr 
Rogers, until the latter looked very hard at me, and [ reminded Coleridge that 
he had a companion. 

What a magnificent room was that library of Rogers's! There were paint. 
ings from the hands of the best ancient and modern masters,in gorgeous frames. 
Portfolios of the choicest and rarest prints—water color drawings, by every ar- 
tist of celebrity, of past aud present times—rare specimens of vertu, which 
would have throwa the proprietor of Strawberry Hill into a very flutter of ex 
citement. Busts, some brown with age, and others in all the brilliant modern 
whiteness of Carrara marble—costly gems aud priceless intaglios Books, curi- 
ous in their old literal board covers, with ancient silver clasps and venerable 
letters. Manuscripts, so precious from time, and in consequence of the labor 
which had been bestowed on them by gray monks. in solemn old cells, ages 
since, that they were shrined in crystal cases. There was a large piece of 
Amber, in which was a fly enclosed, perfect and uumutilated, leaving us to| 
wonder how it got there, and achieve its transparent immortality. Sidney, 
Smith once taking it up said, * perhaps it buzzed im Adam’s ear.”’ And there 
were vases of exquisite form and workmanship—relics from Pompeii and from 


‘and now he stands, in many respects, second to none. As a Hebrew scholar 
lhe has not his equal. 

| Thomes Miller, | looked at with no ordinary interest ; he had just then 
made a sensation in London, and was amongst the lions of the day. — His his. 
‘tory is somewhatsingular. I shall avail myself of the privilege afforded by 
this discursive sort of scribbling, and relate the chief incidents connected with 
it, as I afterwards heard them from his own lips. 

I had read, with considerable interest, a work entitled “A Day in the 
|Woods, by thomas Miller, Basket Maker,” and felt not a little delighted with 
‘is vivid and graphic descriptions of rural and forest. scenery. Nothing so na. 
‘tural and fresn bad appeared in ovr literature. Eveu Bloomfield failed to 
 mvey so hapry an idea of country life as Miller One morning I enquired his 
jaddress and determined to call on Mr, Miller. trusting to the frankness and 
amiability which pervaded every page of his book, for his excuse of my intro. 
‘ducing myselfto him. LI had a long walk down St. George's road, South- 
wwark, ona dismal, drizzling November day—and that was no joke, as any 
one familiar with a foggy day, at that time of the year, in London can testify, 
After much inquiry | tound out Elliot’s Row, to which place I had been dj- 
rected, and when I had ascertained the group of bouses, in one of which 
the poet resded, I had great difficulty in finding out the exact dwelling. 
The ver, people who lived next door te Miller, did not know of sucha person 
——although half of literary J.ondon was ringing with his praises, and crying 
hin up, as a newly-found genius. Such is fame in the mighty metropolis ! 

At length, on inquiring at a humble but neat looking domicile, I was told by 
an interesting looking little girlth«t her father (the poet) resided there. [| 
jentered, asked to see him, and presently he came down stairs. 


| I wtroduced myself, told him I had read his works, which had delighted me 


far away India; and all so tastefully disposed that no Museum effect. was pro-||by their truthfulness, and much desired to see hin before | left town. He 


duced, nor did any object so obtrade itself as to detract from the apparent value, 
to the impression produced by another. 

On a pedestal was a bust of Pope, modelled, at least so far as a part of the! 
drapery was concerned, by the artist (itoubillac, | believe,) in the presence of! 
Mr. Rogers. But there was two objects in the room, which, more than any 
others, engrossed my attention ; the one represented the enormous wealth of) 
its possessor, and the other indicated his keen appreciation of the value of mind., 
These articles were simply two pieces of paper, in good frames ne of them! 
was a Bank of England note for onc million pounds sterling, and the other the) 
original receipt of John Milton for five pounds, (the sum he received for the) 
copyright of Paradise Lost, from Simmonds, the bookseller) The bank note, 
was one of the only four which were ever struck from a plate, which was afler- 
wards destroyed. The Rothechilds have one impression ; the late Mr. Coutts 
had another ; the Bank of Eogland the third, and, as I have said, Mr. Rogers 
decorates his parlor with the remaining one. ‘There it hangs, within any one’s 
reach—a fortune for many, but valueless to all excepting 11s owner. No one 
would think of stealing it, for it would be only as so much waste paper. It 
never could be negotiated without detection, and, were it destroyed by fire 
from its peculiar character no loss would ensue to Mr. Rogers. At his word, 
however, it might be transformed into a golden shower. He, alone, is the ma- 
gician who can render it all-powerful for good or evil. 

With a far different class of feelings | gazed upon the handwriting of 

“ The blind old man of London.” 
T imagined tke mighty man at his dwelling in Artillery Walk, near Buuhill 
— Burying Ground, dictating to his daughter, and siting in his antique 
chair, 
“ -—— Whilst visions rose, 
Of gorgeous beauty, round the bard's repose ;” 

80 quietly enduring the’ shrewish temper of his wife, who, if report be true. 
sometimes made the house too hot to hold him. Yes, that very paper had 
been touched by Milton! His own hand had traced those almost illegible 
characters! Ohthat the paper had possessed the power of one of Litch & 
Whipple’s daguerreotype plates, so that we might have had the poet's face 
stamped on its surface ! 

One after another, the breakfasting party dropped in. I knew most of them 
ry sight, and all by repute. Leigh Hunt was amongst the earliest arrivals. 

e was about the average height, and somewhat older than [ should have sup 
eh anxiety and adversity had done their work on his frame. Unlike 

gers, his life had been one of privation and endurance. His hair was 
parted in the the very centre of his forehead, and carefully combed towards 
either side. Once it had been raven black —but now it was so thickly streaked 
with the frostwork of mental toil and time, that it appeared of iron grey. His 
eyes were very dark and vivacious, and beamed with that kindly expression 
which any one may be sure Leigh Hunt wears, who reads his delightfu 
works. There was a fulness about the lower part of his face, which rather 
marred the general pleasant expression, but his mouth was indicative of 
much amiability of disposition; his cheeks were whiskerless, which gave 
somewhat of a boyish air to his appearance—and this was iucreased by his 
manner of wearing his collar, which was ample, and turned down, a la Byron 
There was a slight stoop of his shoulders—that bend which is almost a char 
acteristic of studious men, and his dress was ill fitted, and hung ungracefully, 
about aspare and somewhat attenuated figure. So much tor the author of 


wards the bookshelves. . 
Thomas Campbell had been invited, but, much to my sorrow, he did not 


wp of visitors. I should have liked to see the poet's of Hope and Memory 
together, but it was not to be. I afterwards frequently saw Mr. Campbe 1 
and, in‘a future sketch, shall introduce him to my readers 
Crofton Croker, author of the Fairy Legends f Ireland came into the room 
arm in arm with William Jordan, the editor of the Literary Gazette. Croke: 
and Jordan presented a striking contrast ; the fairy chronicler being little of 
stature—some four foot nothing—and Jordan standing over six feet in his 
stockings. Little Croker had a shining bald head, a round, dumpling, good 
humored face; and Jordana physiognomy of hard, Scotch character, that 
looked as if it had been washed in vinegar and rubbed dry with a nutmeg gra- 
ter. The rich brogue of the Irishman, and the broad twang of the Scotchman, | 
were conspicuous enough. The faces ofthese gentleman were by no means 
indices of their respective dispositions, for it is well known that Croker is by 
no means indulgent to others ; whereas, Jordan is a merciful critic, a kind 
hearted man, and a fosterer of orgs ing men of genius—such, fur instance, 
as Thomas Miller the author of a ** Day in the Woods,” &c. : 
And there was Miller amongst the peer He was pointed out to me by 
Doctor W. Cocke Taylor, as Y eng a scholar, and as amiable a man, as 


very kindly shook me by the hand,eand after some agreeable chat, we made an 
appointment to dine with cach other, at achop house in the Strand, the next 
iday. The story of his life, which he told me ou the latter occasion, was to 
ithe following effect : 

| He was born ou the borders of Sherwood Forest, where Robin Hood and 
his merry men flourished in times of old. from childhood (he was tien about 
itive or six and twenty,) he had loved to wander in the green woods and lanes, 
and unconscivusly his poetic sensibilities were thus fostered. His station in 
life was very bumble, and at an exrly age he learned basket-making, by which 
‘occupation he earned a bare subsistence. He married early, and the increas- 
ing wants of a family led him to try the experiment of publishing some poems 
‘and sketches, but owing to want of patronage, no tvenefit resulted to him. 
‘He at last determined to go tv London—that fancied paradise of young authors 
|—that great reservoir of talent—too often, that grave of genius. Thither he 
went, leaving, for the present, his family behind, and, alighting from the 
stage coach, found himself in the Strand—a stranger amongst thousands— 
with just seven shillings and sixpence in his pocket. He soon made the me- 
lancholy discovery that a stranger in London, however great may be his talents 
‘stands but a peor chance of getting on, without the assistance of some helping 
‘hand ; so, to keep body and soul together, he set to work making baskets. Iu 
‘this occupation he ecntinued some time, occasionally sending some little con- 
‘tribution tu the periodicals. At length Fortuue smiled on her patient wooer. 
One day, whilst be was engaged in bending his osiers, he was surprised by a 
visit from Mr H. Harrison, editor of the ** Friendship’s Cflering,’ an English 
‘Annual. That gentleman had seen one or two pieces of Miller's, and been 
struck with their orginality. He found him out, after much labor, and asked 
‘nim to white a poem for the forthcoming volume or the Uffering. 

Miller told me that he was so poor then that be had not pen, ink, or 
‘paper; so he got some whitey-brown paper, in which sugar had been wrap- 
‘ped, mixed up some soot with water for his ink, and then sat down—the back 
of a bellows serving for a desk and wrote his well known lines onan “ Uld 
|Fountain.” These beautiful verses being comp'eted, he sealed his letter with 
‘some moistened bread for a wafer, and forwarded them, with many hopes and 
fears, to the Editor. ‘i hey were immediately accepted, and Mr Harrison for- 
warded the puet two guineas for tuem. ‘1 never had been to rich in my lile 
before,”’ said the Basket maker to me, ** and I fancied some one would hear 
of my fortune and try to rob me of it—so, at night, { barred the door and went 
to bed, bat did not sleep all night, from delight and fear.’ Miller still, to his 
honor, continued the certain occupation of basket making, but he was noticed 
oy many—amonugst others by Lady Blessington, who seut for him, recommen- 
ded his bock, and did him substantial service. ‘* Otten,”’ said Miller, ** have 
I been sitting in Lady blessingion’s splendid drawing-room in the morning, 
talking and laughing as familiarly as in the old house at home, and, on the 
same evening I migut have been seen standing on Westiminster Bridge, be- 
tween an apple vender and a baked-potato merchant, vending my baskets.” 

Miller now tried his hand at a novel, Royston Gower, which succeeded 
well, and then »nother, Fair Rosamond—he read diligently at the British Mo- 
seum, and was perseveringly industrious. Jordan took him by the hand, and 
he contributed a good deal to the Literary Gazeite—He is, at the time I write, 
aimself a publisher in Newgate street. London. Miller is rather below the 
widdie height his face is ro.nd and rosy louking, and he wears a protusion of 
ligot hair. He bas a strong Nowinghamshire dialect, and possesses little or 
avne of the awkwardness uf a countryman. Next to Wiliam and Mary 
Howitt, he is the best writer on rural matters in England ; and t «m quite sure, 
_ were his later works reprinted in America, they would have an extensive 
sale. 

There is a quick fvotfall, or rather a series of them, on the stairs—and Theo- 
dore Hook enters. But as | have arrived at the point to whic J have limited 
myself, in each paper, | shall postpone the conclusion of the Rogers’ Breasfast 
“until my next.” Boston Atias. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 
OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Nationa Patace, Mexico, March 25, 1845. 

The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Relations, in addressing himself for 

the last time, to his,Excellency, Mr. Wilson Suannon, Minister Pienipotentiary 

from the United States, desires to inform him, that as both houses of the United 

States Congress have sanctioned the law in relation to the Annexation of Texas 

to the territory of the United States, and as the Minister from Mexico has with- 

drawn from bis mission at Washington, snd protested against the act of Con- 

gress and the Government of the United States, diplomatic relations between 
the two countries cannot be continued. 

What can the undersigned add to what has already been said by his Gc- 

vernment upon the grave offence offered Mexico by the United States, usurping 

@ portion of Mexican territory, and violating the terms of treaties of friendship, 


ever trod the Irish soil. As Trinity College he was the first man of his day, 
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which the Republic of Mexico has observed on her part as long as her honor! 
and the desire to avoid a rupture with the United States have permitted t No-! 
thing more than to lament that twe nations, free and republican, contiguoas' 
[vecinos} and worthy of a fraternal union, founded upon mutual interests and 
a common and honourable loyalty, should have cut short their friendly relations. 
and by an act as offensive to Mexico as it is derogatory to the honor of the’ 
American Union. 
The undersigned renews to his Excellency, Mr. Shannon, the protest al 


ready directed against Annexation, and moreover would add. that the Mexican | 


Republic wiil oppose the weasure with sll the decision due to her own honor! 
and sovereignty, and that the Government ardently desires that considerations: 
of loyalty and justice should yet outweigh with the citizens of the United States,’ 
designs for extending their territory at the expense of a friendly Republic. 
which in the midst of its misfortunes (disgracias] seeks to preserve au unspot- 
ted name, and thereby the rank to which its destinies call it. 

The undersigned haz the honor to offer to his Excellency, Mr. Shannon, bis 
dersonal respect, and to assure hii of his very distinguished consideration. 

LU!ts G. CUEVAS. 

The general circular is as follows : 

The undersigned, Minis'er of Foreign Relations, has the honor to transmit 
to his Excellency, the Minister of the following circular, being impelled: 
to employ this means of transmit!ing to his [your] Government, in this note the 
solemn and formal protest of the Mexican Republic, suggested by an act which. 
wounding to the iast degree the rights and honor of Mexico, is equaily des-, 
tractive to the universal principles of justice, to the respect dve free and intel-| 
ligent nations, and the good faith which civilization has fixed as the basts of 
international intercourse [internacional politica] His Excellency, Senor 


will understand that the undersigned has reference to the law passed by the | 


Congress of the United States, and sanctioned by the Executive, for the An 
nexation of the Department of ‘Texas to the American Union. 


his government in regardito the Annexation of Texas to the Union ; neverthe- 
liess, he cannot doubt, from the tenor of his personal correspondence, that the 
imeasure has been passed by Congress and approved by the President. He ex- 
ipects daily des; atches from his Government, with special instructions upon this 
subject, and before taking any further steps, has resolved to await their arrival. 
‘The undersigned has the honor, Xc., 
WILSON SHANNON, Minister, &c. 

In reply to the above, the follow'ng letter was sent two days afier :— 

Natiovat Mexico, April 2, 1845. 

| The ondersigned, Minister of Foreign Relations, has the honor to communi- 
eave to His Excellency Mr Srannon, Minister, &c. &e, in reply to the note 
lof Kis Excellency of the 3lst March, that the Government of Meaico cannot 
lcontinae diplomatic relations with the United States upon the presumption that 
jsuch relations are reconcileable with the law which the President of the Uni- 
ited States has approved in regard to the Annexation of the Department of Tex- 
jas to the American Union: that this determination is founded upon the neces- 
‘sity which Mexico is under of maintaining no friendship with a Kepublic which 
\nas vivlated her obligations, usurped a portion of territory which belongs to 
|Mexico by a right which she will maintain at whatever cost ; that the relations 
ibetween the two countries cannot be re-established before a complete repara- 
ition of that injury, [agrario,] such +s is demamled by good faith, justice to 
Mexico, and the honor of the United States, is made. 

Mo eover, the under-igned will take the liberty to say to his Excellency 
Mr. Shannon, that if the United States Government thinks that it entertained 
friendiy sentimerts towards Mexicu at the time of giving such offence, and 
wheh attacking the integrity of the Republic of Mexico, this Government (Mexi- 


_ 0) is very far from entertaining the same views, or of acquiescing in the assu- 


rances which his Excellency Mr. Shannon has give», whatever mey be its sen- 
‘iments towards his Excellency personally. 
Tae undersigned, in making this announcement to his Excellency Mr. Shan- 


To present, 1m all its deformity. this act of the Congress and Government 
of the United States, the alarming consequences of its conduct towards the 
Mexican Republic, would be useless labour, inasmuch as this note is addressed! 
to the representative of a nation as illustrious as it is powerful, which, snstam — 
ing nobly the rank it occupies in the world, respects the laws of comity [buena | 
zmistad] between foreign nations, and founds its glory upon the immutable titles 
of morality and justice. The Government of the undersigned has no eceasinn | 
to exhibit all the grounds upon which it relies for its resistance of this mensuic | 
of annexation, as they are obvious and known to all, and as the feeling excited. 
among friendly nations, and even those which have no official relations with | 
Mexico. will be profoond upon learning of a measure so injurious and ofiensive’ 
to Mexico, and so utterly unworthy the honor [buen nombre} of the United 
States. 

But the undersigned will take occasion to observe to his Excellency, Senor 


aon. doing so by the order of the President of Mexico—cutting short a pew dis- 

cussign which the interruption of the relauions of the two countries will not 

permit, and hecanse nothing can be added to what this Depar:ment has already 

said—has the honor to renew the assurances of his very distinguished conside- 

ration. LUIS G, CUEVAS, 


Imperial Parliament. 


GRANT TO MAYNOOTH. 
House of Commons, Apiil 3, 
Sir ROBERT PEEL bronglit before the House on Thursday mght, his 
motion that leave be given to bring in a bill to amend the acts relating to the 
College of Maynooth. The right hun gentleman eetered at length into the 
subject—he submitted that they had three courses before them with respect 


—, thatthe American Government having been the first to acknowledge the ||so Maynooth—they might continue without any alteration the existing amoun! 


independence of the Repudlic of Mexico, shuwing itself a zealous partisan of 
of liberty, bas been the only one which has endeavoured to usurp a_ portion of 


of annual grant to that college—they might abandon it by giving proper notice 
of their intention, and providing for existing interests—or they inight, in a libe- 


her territory. He would also add, that, as it appears from recent dec!arations | cal and friendly spirit, adopt the iustitu'ion as one necessary for making ade- 


the designs of the United States hive been asold asthe friendship which 
was sought toconfirm—first. by o treaty of amity, and by another for the ad 
jestment of boundaries—which has now been completely violated. In siting 
Texas to sever herself from the Republic, the United States were wanting in! 

faith ; but in aiding to incorporate Texas with the American Confedera-| 


justesprovisiou fur the spiritual instruct.on of millions of their fellow-country - 
men, and thus elevating aid improving the whole tune and character of their 
education. He felt that of these three courses the first was the ove most open 
to objection, for it was absurd to pretend to educate spiritual. instructors for 
millions of people fur the iniserable sum of £9,000 (Hear, hear.) To discon- 


von, and declaring that this has been her policy for twenty years, she has pur-'! rinve the grant altogether he could not consent to, but the last course proposed 


sued acourse which bas no parallel in the history of civilized nations 
Mexico, to avoid differences which fur the most part had no foundation in 
justice, [against her) has submitted to serious compromises ; she has overlcok- 


they were prepared to adopt, and they should do sv in 4 liberal and confiding 
spirit, mm order that well-educated priests might be provided for the Roman 
atholic Church. The nature of the Government proposition was this :—He 


provocations and injurie-,.and has preverved her loyalty with such! oroposed that the trustees should be incorporated under the name of trustees 
fidelity as to give her more right—if the right she pcssesses can be increas ‘or the College of Maynooth, and that they should be empowered to hold real 
ed—to spesk out and protest, as the undersigned now does, against the Annex | sroperty to the extent of £3000. In order that liberal salaries might be givea 


ation of Texas to the United States and avainst all its consequences ‘The’ 


to the president, professors, &« , £6000 shuld be vested in ihe trustees, en 


Mexican Republic will employ in opposition to this measure, her power and||*bling them to give salaries of £250 or £300 per annum, and support the lib- 
her resources, and tra-ting in the justice of her cause, does not {fear to give ||"@rv of the institution. It was proposed that provision should be made fur the 
assurance, that whatever may be the result she will preserve the honor which education of 500 pupils. £40 4 year each should be granted for the Dunboyne 


at any cost she ought to defend in the very grave matter under consideration. 
With this view, the undersigned requests his Excellency, Senor 


Students, 20 in number: and the rest by a grant of £23 each but 250 of these 


. | |deing also Divinity Students, they should have a further allowance of £20 a 


give this protest its proper direction,at the same time to accept the assnrances | |year each—making in the whole an annual charge of £36,360. He also ,ro- 


of his most distinguished consi leration. LUIS G. CUEVAS. 
Unrrep States Lecation, March 31st, 1845 
The uadersigned, Envoy Extraordwary. &c , of the United States, has the 
honor of acknowledgizg the receipt of his Excellency’s, Senor Cuevas’s, Min 
ister of Foreign Relations, d&c , note of the 28th of March announemg that the 


vosed that the building should be increased, so as to give one decent apart- 
ment to each studeat. For this purpose, and also for repairs and ewbellish- 
ments, he should propose a distinct vote of £30,000, of course notannus! The 


fannual repairs shouid be made by the Board of Works. He further proposed 


that there sheuld be five visitors, annually instead of trieunielly, but they 


Congress of the United States has sanctioned the Annexation of Texas to its||should have no power of interfering with dvctrine, discipline, or worship ; for 
territory ; that the Mexican Minister at Washington bad terminated lis ofticia’ | '¢ W48 not disposed to spoil a measure intended to be conceived in a spirit o 
relations, and protested against the said act of the Congress and Governmen ||snmixed libereiity. The measure bad not been brought before the House with- 


of the United States, and that diplomatic relations between the two countries) 
could not be continued. 
Tne liberal and houvorable sentiments entertained by the actual Government, 
of Mexico, had induced the undersigned to hope that the differences wnieb. 
exist between the two Governments could be arranged amicably upon terms 
just and honorableto both It would appear, however, from the note of His’ 
Excellency Senor Cuevas, that Mexico declines to adjust these differences in 
this manner, and thus preserve the peace of the two cuuntries. 
The vodersigned can assure His Excellency Senor Cuevas, that his (Mr. 
Shannon's) Government entestains the liveliest desire to cultivate amicable re- 
lations with that of Mexico ; and here he will improve tnis opportunity to re- 
peat that which he has before communicated to the Government of Mexico, to 
wit: that the United States has not adupted the measure of Annexation in 
any spirit of hostiliry towards Mexico, and that the United States are anuious| 
to settle all questions which may grow out of this measure, including that of 
bouida ies, in terms the most just and liberal. 
Having offered the olive branch of peace, and manifested a sincere desire to 
arrange these questious amicably and upon principles just and honvrable to both| 
governments, tne United States haved n+ wha everisin their power to preserve. 
the friendly relations between them, and it now remains for Mexico to decide 
whether they shall be continued, or whether the peace of the two cent) 
shall be broken by a conflict equally injurious to both, and*which can give satis 
faction only to the enemies of civil liberty and republican institutions. 
The undersigned will pass over in silence the charge made against his g svern-| 
ment of haviog violated the treaty of friendship with Mexico The nght o!| 
Texas to cede the whole or a part of her territory tothe United States, and th: 
right of the United States to accept such cession, have already been amply vin 
dicated repeatedly. Lord 
The undersigned has received ro official communication as to the action 


nit communicating with high Catholic autheriues, They had been tola what 
was intended to be done, and he had every reason to believe that the proposi- 
tions would be received with a grateful and satisfied feeling. (Loud cheers.) 

The measure was directly opposed by Sir R Inglis aud Mr. Pismptre, and 
ipproved by Lord F. Egerion, Lord Sandon, and others, who usually vote with 
he Government. Mr. Ward and Lord John Russell spoke on the same side, 
tue former reserving to him-clf to propose in committee, that the money should 


||ve taken from other sources than the Consolidated Fund ; the House divided :— 


For the Resolution, 217 ; against it, 114: majority, 102. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF ‘THE SI. GEORGE'S SO[IETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Apait 23, 1845. 
This noble Society celebrated i s anniversary on Wednesday last at Sander- 


son's Hotel, Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. It was indeed a glorious day and 


|| sas ushered in with all the pomp and circumstance—not of “ G.orious war.” 
’ 


out of a Spirit of kindness and benevolence towards the suilering part of the 
neman family, more p:+rticolarly those whose lot it bas been to be born in Old 
England. We ali know the sadness attending a first landing in America, 
(whieh thoagh emphatically the Poor man’s home,) is not less a scene of trial 
and tribulation for the virtuous emigrant on his first landing ; and until he gets 
in @ measure assimilated to the People of America and the People of America 
to him. We scarcely know a more perilous position for the families of the 
“migrant to be placed in than those on his first arrival on these shores, devoid 
of experience—surrounded possibly by harpies eager to wring from him his 
small pittance saved from years,of toil and tribulation in his own country, and 
landing in our sphere, new, untried to him and to his family,which ace near and 

ear tohim. Nor can we join in the outery now so much infashion,against the 
joreigner who wishes by emigrating to this continent to change, or to better 
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his cond{tion, by transferring his capital.or skill, or labour, to the shores of this 
continent. Such an individual deserves the encouragement and not the re- 
proach of this community ; hethrows his mite into the commou stock, aud 
thus promotes in the aggregrate the wealth and power of these United States. 
Grant that be is apt to be led away by hot-headed enthusiasts in politics or re- 
ligion ; stillthe march of intellect will speedily rectify all errors of politics— 
ali religious enthusiasm—and he will become the scion of, we trust, a virtuous 
stock of American citizens. 

In this Society we have an entire absence of al! political differences. The 
promotion of the good of our unfortunate fellow countrymen is its only object ; 
our cause is the cause of Charity to the natives of England and to them families 
who may need our assistance. 

A large number of Members were balloted for at the Quarterly meeting held, 
on the morning of the day, and a number were put in nomination for member- 
ship. The Society is cordially recommended to natives of England, their Sons 
and Grandsons. 

About $200 were judiciously disposed of at the morning—towards the relief 
of the necessities and distressed of our Fatherland. 

‘Tue Dinnex.—The uote of preparation was sounded early in the morning— 
by our friend Sanderson of the Fianklin Hotel. The Stewards and Officers of 
the Society were in early a tendance—making all the necessary arrangements 
for the festive occasion. Sully's splendid picture (full length) of Victoria, was 
placed at one end of the apariment, with the British Ensign on the right hand, 
and the American on the left; all the other flags and banners, were tastefully 
and beautifully placed. 

‘The Company was more numerous than on any previous occasion for many 
years; that eminent Professer Nozton was one of the invited guests and 
gratified the company with some of his choicest Solos on the Cornet a 
Piston. 

Mr. Dempster, the eminent vocalist, delighted the company with some of his 
most favorite ballads 

Mc. Wm. Quayle, the favorite Singer,very much contributed by his pathetic 
strains tothe evening’s enjoyment. : | 

Hazard's favorite band was in attendance, and contributed by playing some, 
of their most favorite pieces during the repast and afterwards,to the gratification | 
of the Company. 

‘The dinner was on table precisely at 5 o’clock-—Elijah Dallett, Sen., Esq ,| 
the President of the Society, took the Chair, supported by Mr. Petre, her Bri-| 
tannic Majesty's Consul, the Presidents of the Welsh, St. Andrew’s, and. 
other Societies, and many otner invited guests. 

Joseph Sill, Esq , Vice President, took the chair at the other end of the table, 
and by his gentlemanly and pleasing manners contributed extensively to ihe 


8. Shakspeare, Immortal Will! He died on this day, 229 years 2g0, when 
he was only 52 years old. But tho’ few was his days, he has left a name that 
will never die; that will improve and de ight mankind to the end of time.— 
Glee, “* When shall we three meet again,’* by Messrs. Dallet, Oakford, and 
Hopper, the piano by Mr. Stanbridge. 

9. Education. The great pacific reformer, and the moral lever, by which 
the lowly peasant is raised to the stature of the prince.—Trio, Messrs. Quayle 

Hopper, and Oakford, **‘The Master and Scholar,’* with great applause. 
10. The Welch, St. Andrews, Hibernian. New England, German, and French 
Benevolent Societies. Fountains of blessing to their respective people—may 
their supplies be full, fresh, aud perennial. ; 

Music by the band. 

Professor J. K. Mitchell of the Jefferson Medical College, returned thanks, 
He regretted, he always should regret, that the very agreeable task had not 
fallen on a more deserving, more competent, and more eminent individual than 
the person who now stuod before them. It had been his lot on former occa. 
sions to meet this Society, bot he must say, he was bound to say, that on no 
previous occasion had he seen so much hearty good will, so much of English 
feeling as appeared ou this occasion. He knew Englishmen indeed always to 
carry their hearts in the right place, that they could always be depended on. |t 
was never a disagreeable task to bear testimony to good men, good eating, and 
good drinking. [he learned Doctor then stated that he attended here as the 
representative of the St. Andrews Society; descended as he was from the 
land of Bruce, Wallace, Scott, and Burns, he would beg to add that he also 
attended here as the representative of the talented, estimable, and venerable 
Prof. N Chapman, of the University of Penn. our very worthy President of the 
St. Andrews. The worthy doctor assured him that he deeply regretted his in- 
ability to attend. He had met with a severe accident during the late frost; in 
stepping into his carriage, he had fallen on the ice and had the misfortune to 
break his arm This my learned friend calls a miscarriage. He however fa- 
cetiously added, that his greatest regret was that he couid not take your slings 
jinstead of his own. Gentlemen, yvur bottles are full—your tables are full— 
your hearts are full—He wished to propose as a toast, The St. George’s Soci- 
ety of Philadelphia, founded on Benevolence, long may it continue to prosper, 
&c., and the health of Prof. Chapman—to which was added thatof Dr. Mitch- 
ell— Drank with great enthusiasm.—Music. 

11. Pennsylvania. Her escutcheon restored to its brightness—her honour 
redeemed —mmay her executivo—her Legislature, and her whole people deter- 
mine, that 1 shall never henceforth be tarnished—Song, Mr. Dempster, *‘ John 


'|Anderson my Joe.”’ 


12. Woman) When she was made, Creation was finished, and behold it 
was very good—NSong, ‘* Let the toast be dear woman ”—Glee, Messrs. Dullet, 


happiness of the party. Dempster, aud Hopper, ** Heres a health to all good lasses.” 


As the company entered the large dining apartment the Band struck up 
* Roast beef of Old England.” A most excelient dinner was, as usual, placed) 
on the table by an excellent host, Sanderson, the discussion of which occu-' 
pied the company till past 7 o'clock, doing full justice to the excellence of ms 
banquet. ‘The clotn being removed, the President called on the company tv! 
prepare for the toasts, by filling bumpers He gave the following 

Sranparp Toasts —1. The Day. May it be dedicated by the sons of St. 
George wherever associate1, not less by a sincere regard for their suffering, 
countrymen, than for the speciai pleasures of the festive Board. 

Music Solos on the cornet a pistop, by Mr. Norton panied on the! 
piano by Mr: Stanbridge. 

2. The Queen. ‘he sovereign of a mighty empire—may her desire for the) 
happiness of her subjects be commensurate with the extent of her dominions, 
and while she gives a lustre to the Britis crown, may she be a crown of re- 
joicing to her people. —The national anthem was then sung from verses, by 
Mr. sill, V. President of the Society. Verse and Chorus by Messrs. Demp- 
ster, E. Dallett, Esq., President, and Oakford. This was drank with three 
times three cheers, and one cheer more. ‘They were heard several squares off. 

3 ‘the President of the U.S. May it be his brightest ambition to become 
worthy of his exalted station —Music, the President’s March. Ballad, Mr. 
Dempster—* I’ve wandered over many climes.” 

4. The memory of George Washington. The first and the greatest Presi- 
dent of the U. States,—while we venerate his character, we would cherish his 
memory in our inmost hearts.—Drank, standing in silence. Requiem, by 
Messrs, Dallett, Oakford, and Hopper—* Peace to the soul of the Herv.” 
With accompaniment on the piano, by Mr. Staubridge. 

5 England and the United States. By Mr. Sill, V. President. Mr. Sill) 
said, Sir, I beg leave, with your kind permission, to propose this toast, because, 
sir, | wish to preface it with a few remarks. He had, and they all had, a very 
deep interest in the New and Old World. England and America—those fa- 
vored nations—blessed with freedom beyond every other—where liberty of the 
Press. education, nature, climate, all contribute their stores to the happiness 
of the people These nations are the subjects of our present toast. The theory 
of the Governments, and the constitutions of those vast empires was beauti'vl, 
—it is the perfection of human reason. While thus beautiful in theory, do we) 
carry out those theories in practice towards the defenceless of our communi | 
ties,—the sable faces of America, and the taway tribes of the eastern world 
—do we, in fact, render equal justice to all men' Do we act a Christian part | 
towards the people of aditferent color! With ee" to the disputes between 
the Old Country and America, at this moment, (Mr. S. observed, for we can- 
ne* attempt to report his excellent address in full,) that no war should be per- 
mitted to take place between the people,—the Pen. the Diplomat, by treaty, 
ought to settle all differences. It would be a shocking spectacle to wituess 
two Xan nations of one language and origin, bathing their hands in each oth- 
ers bluod—about Oregon and Texas!! Let all differences be settled in the 
most liberal and friendly manner. The most liberal policy between nations 
(as with individuals) is the best in the long run. Mr. Sill gave the Toas:. 
England and the United States, as Governments claiming to be the freest in 
the world—may they ever bear in mind that freedom is inconsistent with thral- 
dom, and that the most liberal and general policy is the best, whether it re. 
lates to the rights of man, or the extension of empire, to the encouragement 
of manufactures, or the enlargement of commerce.—By the Band—* Rule 
Britannia,” followed immediately by ‘- Yankee Doodle.” Song by Mr. Field, 
—** Young Lobski said to his ugly Wife.” 

6. The memory of our departed associates,—Doctor Pilmore, Wm. Young 
Birch, John Vaughan, Joseph Todhunter, and all other devoted friends and 
benefactors, true Englishmen who deserve our veneration.—Song, Win. Oak- 
ford, ** The Fine O.d English Gentleman.” 

7. Our Native Land. Full of the sweetest and ennobling reminiscences— 
may it be our happiness to see it again ere we die.—Song, Mr. Quayle, “ "T'was 
not mine own Native Land,” with rapturous applause, and an encore, 


13. The land we live in —Music, * Hail Columbia.”"—Song, Mr. Quayle, 

“Columbia the Gem of the Ocean.” 

14. Our Sister Societies of New York, Albany, and elsewhere. Through 

the generosity uf their members, and the activity of their officers, may they be 

4 blessing to the poor and afflicted, aud an honour to Old England. 

The regular toasts having at this period been got through ; 

G. N. Harvey, Esq., proposed as a toast, the Socicty of the Sons of St. 

‘George of Philadelphia, founded on praiseworthy and noble mo ives ; long may it 

dure asa monument of benevolence.—Song, * The Ship on Fire.” 

By Mr. Scholefield—The health of Wm. Petre, Esq , Her Britannic Majesty's 

Consul in this City. 

Mr. Petre rose with much feeling to return his si.ccre thanks. It was well 

known to his esteemed friends, that he had no pretensions to Oratory.—He 

was he trusted, a plain unassuming man. He trusted he was a friend to the 

whole of the Anglo Saxon race—being himseif an Anglo Saxon. He loved 

his country and her institutions. He loved his Queen; let him add, also, he 
oved America. He did hope, there would be no unchristian display of temper 

—no war—he detested war—no man who loved his race, could ponder on its 

miseries without a sigh ; and fora paltry object. He trusted that both mother 

and daughter would pause and reflect, and count the cost: let us hope 

moderation and prudeuce will prevail. I have lived here five vears; I hope 

to live among you five years longer—God bless you all. 

Doctor J K. Mitchell rose—he said he was so well pleased with the address 

of his friend, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, that bad he not been anticipated 

by his long friend opposite, (Scholefield) he would have proposed his health 

and long life to him. But I see sir, «dded he, at the other end of the room, 

two ensigns: one the meteor flag of Old England, * which has braved the 

battle and the breeze a thousand years,” and the Star Spangled Banner of my 

own native Land, which has had a short but glorious career: may they— 

mother and daughter—never tear each other in family quarrels. 

Song, Mr. Griffith—* My Sister Dear ” 

Song, Mr. Q :ayle—* Erin go Bragh.” 

Song. Mr. Morton—** We will somke the light Segar.” 

Mr. Patten proposed the health of our very worthy resident, Elijah Dallett, 

Esq —Drank with the greatest enthusiasm.—Song, “ For he is a right good 

Fellow.” Mr. Dallett was sorry he could not come out in the way he could 

wish. He wished he had the eloquence of Cicero or Demosthenes, to enable 

him to express the sentiments he felt, and his deep feeling of gratitude for the 

numerous favours he had received from this Society. He could but deeply 

thank them: which he did from the bottom of his heart. 

Song, Mr. Harvey—Comic and very good. 

Song, Mr. Patten—‘* William and Jonathan came to town together.” 

Glee—* Come to the Old Oak tree.”"—Messrs. Oakford, Dallett and 

Hopper. 

Sung, Mr. Hopper—“ Down among the dead men.” 

Duett-—“ All's Well,”—Messrs Dempster and Oakford, with immense ap- 
lause 

Glee—** Oh, who has seen the Miller's wife.” 

It being now midnight, the great majority of the company departed ; a num- 

ber of choice spirits, however remained, and seemed disposed to prolong the 

festivities. We anticipate a joyous meeting next year. 

It is to be regretted the Society do not build a St. George’s Hall ; it would 

be a very handsome ornament to our flourishing city: and as the society 15 

getting wealthy, it might be made productive to its funds. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


TALLEYRAND AND FOUCHE. 
M. de Talleyrand descended from a family of the noblest lineage, destined 
by his birth for the army, doomed to the priesthood by an accident, which de- 


prived him of the use of one foot, having no liking for this imposed profession 
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i i i ioni i then afterwards min-||hair, carrying two young children in his arms, and delivered them to the mo- 
hire Talleyrand had retained) ther. She embraced the infants and fell at the stranger’s feet, but he lifted her 
peer of all these different states : there was to be found in him a touch|/up and comforted her. The house soon after fell “with a terrible crasb. As 
ofthe bishop, of the man of quality, and of the revolutionist. Having no firmly| the stranger and his compauion returned to the inn the latter said, ‘** Who 
fixed opinion, but only a natural moderation, which was opposed to every spe- bade thee risk thy life in such a dangerous attempt?" The first answered, 
cies of exaggeration ; capable of entering at once into the feelings of those||** He who bids me pat the seed into the ground, that it may decay and bring 
whom he wished to please, either from liking or from interest ; speaking a uni- forth new fruit.” ‘ But if thou hadst been buried among the ruins? , His 

ue language peculiar to that society which had Voltaire for ivstructor ; fall of| companion smiled, and said, ‘‘ Then should I myself have been the seed.” 


poignant repartees, which rendered him as formidable as he was attrac- nt Lessing's Fables. 
The great art of taxation is to get as much as you can, and to levy duties 


tive ; by turns caressing or disdainful, demonstrative or impenetrable ; careless, 

dignified, lame without loss of grace fulness ; in short, one of the most extraor : ‘ & : 

divary personages, and such a one as a revolution alone can produce, he was the| 0M those articles which are likely to be the most productive. Now 

most seducing of negotiators, but, at the same time, incapable of directing, as Ibetter is all but stamp on bills 
- er, for it has been ascertained that receipts are rare in proportion to bills, 

bead, Gen of a great ; for every loader itor there are at the lowest computation at least one of the latter 

jto one of the former. If it were compulsory on every tradesman to send in 


will, settled views, and application, and he had none of these. His will ya 
ned to pleasing, his views consisted in the opinions of the moment, his|/\° 0” 

peo oe aaa to nothing. In a word, he a an accomplished ambassa-| jhis bill upon a stamp, a much larger revenue would be collected than can 
dor, but not a directing minister ; be it understood, however, that this expres- be obtained under the present system. Let any one look through his own 
pe is to be taken in its most elevated acceptation. For the rest, he held no||Private papers, and he will find the preponderance of bills over receipts to 
other post under the consular government. ‘The first consul, who allowed no |be WRF considerable, and when it is remembered how very large a class 
person the right to give an opinion on the affairs of war and of diplomacy, merely|/#" never in ~ pt of seeing a receipt at all, ir re a — — 
employed him to negotiate with the foreign ministers, on bases previously pre- ‘partiality to let the burden fall on the payment part of the public, while 

ved nd this M. de Talleyrand did wih A Shad ill Res esheaeenaed the dishonest ian who never settles an account, and never therefore gives 
seribed, a ib lof mores occasion for a receipt, contributes nothing to the public income. 
He e merit, he omg. Endowed Society in general would also benefit by the proposed change, for trades- 
who was ah i ry dole wer ble men would not be so pertinacious in sending in their accounts where there 
uring with tac ud even indlenes, be wa bl chance of geting the mone) proper reduction inthe shape 
language, pen, and action, his sobriety, his perfect moderation, and his very Se. 
propensity todo nothing. But he made little impression on that imperious The Temperance Movement.—We are happy to hear from a newspaper 
master, from whom he extorted no respect either by genius or by conviction. paragraph that * the spots on the face of the sun are considerably less this 
Thus he had n® more empire than M. Fouche, nay, even less, though quite as year.” This looks as if old Sol had been taking the pledge, and that this 
much employed, and more agreeable. Then "again M. de Talleyrand said just |mprovement was owing to his having cutirely renounced the use of * moun- 

‘ er’ tain dew” and other alcohol. Let us hope, now he has turned teetotaller, 


the contrary to what M. Fouche said. Attached to the ancient regime, minus) 
the persons and the ridiculous prejudices of other times, he recommended the | 


he will get up somewhat earlier for the future, and endeavour to show his 
face in London a little before one or two o’clock in the day. 


re-establishment of the monarchy as soon as possible, or an equivalent for it, by : - ” 4 eeey 
availing of the glory of the first consul in hol of ma selina is a that, if we|| Board and Lodging Extr aordinary.—In a recent advertisement in a ey 
wished to have a speedy and a durable peace with Europe, we ought to make) @0ring paper, headed ** Grouse Shooting,” a gentleman “ renting some of fat 
haste to resemble other states. And while his collgague, Fouche. in the name the best moors in Scotland,” notifies that he ** wishes to meet with two or hae + 
of the revolution advised that we should not go too fast M. de Talleyrand, in| ‘®*ee guns to board and lodge in his house.” We wish he may get the guns, ‘4 
the name of Europe, advised that we should not go so slow. The first consul jand we hope he may pay their shot. ne 


prized the plain good sense uf M. Fouche, relished the graces of M. de Talley || -1 Local ame and Habitation.—A new Symphony, called The Desert, 
rand, but absolutely believed neither the one nor the other ou any subject.— lis advertised, at the Italian Opera House. It strikes us Covent Garden 
The Consulate and the Empire by M. Thiers. ‘Theatre would, for such a subject, have been a much more appropriate 
building ; but perhaps the extreme solitude of the place would have de- 
A BOLD WOMAN. tracted from the enjoyment of the * Desert,” by leaving absolutely no- 
Among the Iliyats I have found more simplicity and frankness than amoug) thing to the imagination. 
the inhabitants of villages. Being jess bound to the soil than the tiller of the!) Joining the Union.—A person advertises in the Times that he “ has dis- 
ground, the Iliyats, in their roving habits, are not so cramped in their move- covered @ most wonderful cement, and would wish some one to join him.” 
ments, and evince a greater spirit of independence. But what establishes | The advertiser, then should certainly have stated his height, because, if he is 
more than anything else. their decided superiority over the settled inhabitants | only four feet two, it will be rather awkward for him to be joined by a partner 
of villages, and even towns, is the degree of freedom theit women enjoy when! who happened to be six feet three, without his stockings ; depacialty if it 
compared with those of the latter They are not doomed to that seclusion |be true, as he declares in the advertisement, that the cement, once applied, 
which spreads such a gloom over Mohammedan society, but mingle freely in| is of such an adhesive nature, that he will warrant it to keep good for ten 
the company of the other sex. The confidence which is placed in the virtue! yeers in the warmest climate. 
of the Ihyat woman raises her inher own estimation, while her own dignity | A museum has been opened at Str Petersburgh for the special reception and 
gains her the respect of those around her, and makes her a more fit companivn) arrangement of the skulls of all the various races of men who bave inhabited 
for man. One wust not expect, however, to find among them those gentle and) the vast empire of Russia. Already the co!lection contains 122 specimens— 
refined qualities of the heart which so eminently characterize the true Chris-) five of which were found, in January last, in the neighbourhood of Novogorod, 
tian woman. No ; the female inmates of the tentare rude, ignorant, and often) at a great depth below the surface of the soil, and in their conformation resem- 
as wild as their lords ; but still they are not deficient in self abnegatien and de-| bI- neither those of the actual inbabitants, nor of the Finnish or German races, 
votedness to their families. Iuured to hardship from their infancy, and, moreo-||which formerly occupied the centre of European Russia, conjointly with the 
ver, bold riders, it is not seldom that they show great courage and martial spirit |/Scievonic population. The Russian naturalists believe these skulle to have 
When I was once on a visit to Kermansbaw I found a branch of the Kalbur \pejonged to an Asiatic race, which had immigrated to Russia in Europe, and 
tribe, which,during the minority of their chief, wes ruled by his mother. I was told there become extinct,—as in Siberia the once numerous race of the Kergasses, 
that this lady used to a pe at the head 3 the regiment — the clav|jof Mongolian origin, is gradually perishing. 
was required to furnish for the state, and even offered to conduct the troops in|! phe idea of fitting up railway carriages with refreshment rooms, about 
me t this amazon, which, if it does not tally with our notions of right haw, is understood to have originated at a hotel in Hull, on Good Friday last 


and wrong, shows at least that she was a woman of no common spirit. When : ° ; ; 
yet aspinster, she used to dress in men’s clothes, saddle her horse, and, armed aaa # par‘y of innkeepers, who caine down in the Tourist from Man- 


with a lance, would sally forth into the desert, there to waylay travellers. An 
elderly Kurd, who was for some time my companton in thet part of the country,|| 10 England alone are to be found ten times the number of paintings said to 
related to me, that crossing one day an unfrequented tract, he was suddenly be by the old masters than they could have painted in the course of long lives. 
attacked with great impetuosity by au armed horseman, and it was not votil|) Divine Beuts or rae Mutorave Famivy.—The first diving bell we read 
he had inflicted some severe wounds on his assailant ia self-defence, that ke| of was nothing buta very large kettle. suspended by ropes, with the mouth 
induced the robber to retreat. He had likewise been wounded, and towards downwards, and planks to sit on, fixed in the middle of its concavity. Two 
the close of day sought refuge at an Iliyat encampment. The chief of the) Greeks at Toledo, in 1588, made an experiment with it before the Emperor 
tribe, in whose tent he was lodged, washed and dressed the wounds for his|/Charles the Fifth. They descended im it, with a lighted candle, toa consid- 
guest, lamenting at the same time that he could not command the help of his|jerable depth Jv 1683, William Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, formed a 
daughter, who had been herself that morning roughly handled by a stranger||project for unloading a rich Spanish ship, sunk on the coast of Hispaniola. 
Kord. This intelligence awakened the curiosity of my narrator, and on inquir-||Charles the Second gave him a ship, with every thing necessary for his under- 
ing into the nature of her wounds, he was strengthened in his suspicion that||taking ; but being unsuccessful, he returned in great poverty. He then en- 
the daughter of hs host was the very person who had attacked him in the de | deavoured to procure another vessel ; but failing, he got a subscription to which 
sert. In order, however, to ascertain more fully the fact, he expressed a wisb| the Duke of Albemarle contributed. In 1687, Phipps set sail in a ship of 
next morning to see the invalid, to which the father made no objection. They 200 tons, having previously engaged to divide the profits according to the 
met and recognised each other ; but as both were wounded and had each fought) |twenty shares of which the subscription consisted. At first, all his labours 
valiantly, they were quits, and parted friends ; nor did the old man evince any||proved fruitless ; but at last, when he seemed almost to despair, he was fortu- 
Tesentment against the Kurd ; the latter having, moreover, acquired a claim to|/ nate enough to bring up so much treasure, thathe returned to England with 
his protection, having tasted of bis salt, and rested under the shadow of his||the value of £200,000. Of this sum, he got about £20,000, and the Duke 
tent. As this jote was told me without any wish to produce an effect,|/of Albemarle £90,000. Phipps was knighted by the king, and laid the found- 
but simply as an occurrence which had taken place, | have no hesitation in be-|/ation of the fortunes of the present noble house of Mulgrave. Since that 
lieving it to be genuine, the more so as it is in keeping with the coleur locale | time, diving bells have been very often employed. 

Baron de Bode’s Travels in uristan and Arabiston. || —WANTED.—At this office 3 Nos. 11 of Vol. 4, of the Angio American, for which 198 

Szep-corn.—Two travellers once rested on their journey at an inn, when} jcents each will be given. 

suddenly a cry arose that there was a fire in the village. One of the travel Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9¢ a 9 1-2 per cent. prem. 
lers immediately sprang up, and ran off to afford assistance; but the other! ——————————————— $$ 
strove to detain him, saying, ** Why should you waste yourtime! Are there 1 
not hands enough to assist? Why concern ourselves about strangers!” His THE AN GLO AMERIC AN , 


friend, however, listened not to his remonstrances, but hastened to the fire, the 
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other following and looking on at a distance. A woman rushed out of the burn- 

strange into th th ing ti 
while the him. «He wil The farther we proceed in observing the public character and conduct of Sir 
the spectators, But afer short time, bebold he came forth, with Scorched||Robert Peel, the more we become convinced that he hes become or is becoming 


| 
| 
if 
| 
} 
| 


The Anglo American, 


fain rescue it from the opprobrium which those who harbour not a sentiment o 
liberality in their selfish hearts would fain attach to it. Sir Robert Pee! was 


only a Conservative man, and long held fast to the exploded notions of * the’ 
wisdom of our ancestors,” beyond which its adherents would not budge ; the}' 


sharp discussions and the forcible collisions of party about the times of the 
Irish Emancipation and of Parliamentary Reform made him an Expediency 
man and caused him to espouse that, for the sake of tranguillity, which was 
contrary to his notions as abstract principles. Still he had always the grace to 
give way—which the thorough-guing, ultra tory, never could do—to that which 


he could furesec was inevitable, and endeavoured to modify what he could not) 
prevent. This, though a diminution of greatness in the ordinary sense of the} 


term, was really great in itself becanse it directly implied a violence to his own 
opinions submitted to, for the sake of peace to the community at large. The 
immense advances that have of Jate been made in the useful arts, in intercom- 
munion among mankind, and in general education and information, have pro 
duced powerful effects on society, and Sir Robert by keeping his eyes and ears 
well open, and by weighing in his very clear head, all that he sees and hears, 
has gradually become a Liberal man. Yes, a lideral man in the most elevated 

ense of the term; one able to relax a grasp when he finds that grasp fettering 
national and commercial action, one who can confer a favor or a benefit when 
he finds it can conciliate and yet not be attended with danger to either Church 
or State ; one who can confess 4 change in his opinion upon a great state ques- 
tion, and prove his sincerity by acting uponit. We would not have the terms 
‘liberal aud “ blindly impulsive considered as synonymous ; he only is li 
beral who yields or who gives frankly upon internal convictiun, and we ail know 
how hard a trial it is to the pride of human nature to adopt a course which at 
some former period we have contemned. 

Sir Robert Peel is a Liberal. His whole course during the preseat session 
proves him such, and the proposed measure with respect to Maynooth is a splen 
did instance of it ; and he must be a bigot indeed who would carp and caval at 
a minister who desires not to confer a benetit by halves, and who wishes to 
bring all sections of the Empire into “ the very bond of peace,” by a graceful. 
dignified, and harmless act of conciliation and liberality. Listen to the manner 
in which he propounds the motion for the augmented allowance to Maynooth, 
and then say if we do not properly designate his political character. 


The Affairs between Mexico and the United States begin to assume a snore 
and more stormy aspect, the clouds seem revelling and blackening as if the 
tempest of war were inevitable, yet fur all this, we have no belief that hostili 
ties will take place between the two Republics. In the first place the Mexi- 
cans will not determine that their plea for war can be perfected until the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas to the United States shall have gone through its formalities ; 


secondly, they would like to ascertain the feeling and the probability of assist.| 


ance from European powers in the event of an appeal to arms, and thirdly. 
they have neitherthe * ways and means" nor sufficient internal tranquillity to 
venture upon warfare against so powerful an agglomeration as the United States 


of America. All this being the case, we may presume that the government of 
Mexico will derive no small satisfaction in learning that Mr, Ashbe! Smith hae! 


suddenly and secretly departed for England upon a mission, the import of which 
is kept in the utmost privacy. 


That there is by no means anything like unanimity in Texas upon the subject 
of annexation, we need hardly take the trouble to insi-t, and we have not seru 
pled to declare our belief that it would not take place under existing cream: 
s:ances. Still far:her we think it within the scope of probability that it never 
may, notwithstanding our clear conviction that if it can be done cousistently 
with honour, justice, and in conformity to the law of nations it is one of the 
greatest strokes of policy in the power of an American statesman to achieve 
There is lurking desire in the heart of many acitizen of Texas that the coun 
try should be numbered among the recognised independent governments of the 
world, and the belief that she possesses riches enough, in the quality of he, 
sil and chmate, to enable her tv support that independence. ‘lhey may be 
willing to accept the acknowledgment of their integral condition from the very 
country from which they have separated, which acknowledgment would take 
from every other country the pretext of withholding theirs. These considere- 
tions cannot but have weight in influential quarters, and, independently of any 
secret object, may have urged the departure of Mr. Smithto Europe. Nothing 
could be concluded here until the next session of Congress, bat the Texan go- 
vernment might be compromised in the course of negotiations there so that 
they could not step back; but in the absence of Mr. Smith the negotiation! 
sleeps, and Texas thus obtains several months ‘to veer and haul upon.” It 
that country had even approached to unanimity on the subject, the proceedings 
would now have been going on with alacrity, instead of being evaded by the 
absence of a principal official. 


Again, it cannot be looked upon as a piece of spite and envy on the part of 
Mexico, to offer acknowledgment of independence to Texas—supposing she has 
made such offer—on condition of the latter never becoming a member of the 
Union. It is not merely to prevent the United States from gaining such an ac- 
cession but to preserve Texas as a separator between her and them. It has a 
policy in it much more than a revenge. 

_ Mexico, however, carries for the present a high head; we give to-day the 
official letters between Sig. Cuevas and Mr. Shannon, which terminate all di- 
plomatic intercourse between the two governments, together with other official 
documen:s relating to the present state of things; not that they amount to 
anything but formalities and the assumption of warlike attitude, but, (as we do 
not anticipate much interposition from the other side of the Atlantic) as a sort 


a liberal in his politics ; and we use the term emphatically because we — ‘of cessation, giving breathing-time, in which fresh arguments may be fas’ 


May 8, 
hioned 
and possibly some friendly mediation may be offered, and finally the whole bu. 
‘siness may resolve itself into ‘smoke and oakum.” 1? 


Ixisu Exionant Society —The desired object of this society is of so 
and benevolent a nature, that we should be guilty of ieti oe 
3 y of dereliction of duty if we 
should pass in silence over its periodical proceedings, although some of it 
members occasionally pervert the meetings into opportunities for declaimi a 
Srish Repeal and other matters foreign to the occasion, On Thussday ee a 
a meeting of the society was held at the Minerva Rooms, T. W. Clerke F 
inthe Chair, anda pretty full assembly were present. - 
The Chairman opened the proceedings in a speech to the followi 
‘He stated that thie was the fourth anniversary of the Irish Oe ee Seca 
The general objects of the society, as instituted, were too well known to re aA : 
jto be enumerated now, and he felt great pleasure in being able to state bis be. 
‘lief that much good had been accomplished by its operations, and those onal 
jar institutions organized for the benefit of English and otner emigrants ; ee 
‘they had been surrounded with many difficulties—for instance the number of 
dens of iniquity ostensibly used as emigrant boarding houses, but which were 
(in reality places of the most infamous character, into which unfortunate em). 
grants were seduced, where they were first robbed and imposed on, and after. 
‘wards ejected by ill-treatment and abuse ; and, on the other hand, the number 
jof placards posted every where through this city, misleading and acting as a 
|:omplete delusion to the minds of the emigrants, as soon as they arrive here, had 
greatly impeded their progress. Numerous other modes of imposition an the 
‘poor emigrant had also attracted the attention of the Emigrant Society, and 
|1e hoped that it would ultimately be the means of petting an end to such frauds 
‘Indeed, already these grievances were every day diminishing, and the abuse 
‘has naturally decreased, and those who have kept houses of good character 
ave met with every encouragement from the Society. There was also ano- 
‘ther great evil tu be complained of. Last spring an ordinance was passed by the 
‘Common Council appropriating a dock exclusively to the landing of emigrants 
|This step proved very satisfactory, but, by some intrigue or ba management, 
he dock was entrusted to hands entirely unfit for the trust. In consequence 
cof this circumstance, not ogly were all the benefits which might naturally be 
‘expected from such an arf¥ngement prevented, but the exertions of the commit- 
tee had been employed to prevent the matter from being a source of corruption 
land abuse ; and he trusted that they would be able, with the concurrence of 
the British Emigration Society, to place the dock in suitable hands, and _pre- 
‘vent the cccurrence of evils complained of jast year. 

Thos far was well, and praiseworthy, but unfortunately as the discussions 

proceeded some of the speakers were induced to mount that kicking hobby- 
horse calied * Irish Repeal ;* and they rode him so hard and so Jong thatthe 
Irish Emigrant” was forgotten as they flew across the ocean to revive the 
dying embers of that miserable speculation. One orator who was for inviting 
‘every man, woman and child, in Ireland’’ to forsake that country, to leave 
jhis native home, perhaps did not think that in such an event, though improba- 
‘ble enough, they would in ail liketibood be ** more free than welcome.” 
But apart from that nonsense, we are glad to perceive that the Society is 
lactive in putting down abuses of 9 very serious natnre to the poer Emigrant, 
and we hope that their endeavours will be well seconded by the British Emigrant 
| Soc iety recently established here. 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

‘Tice following are the President's Speech of the St. George's Sogiety ard 
the Report of the Charitable Committee of that society, the authenticated 
copy of which was sent to us too late for insertion last week. The Report will 
donbtiess be read with pleasure by every friend of humanity. 

Brothers of St. George and Gentlemen :—It is I assure you with feelings of 
the greatest pride and gratification that I arise to address you, on this our 59h 
ing Pa de glad am I to observe from the numerous company here 
assembled, that the feeling is as warm as ever in the cause of St, G 
‘ Bat in onal aides | be and thus rejvicing, let me not be unmindful of the 

istinguished honour you have conferred upon me, by allewi t 
side over the affairs of your Society. 

I am aware in returning you my thanks, that it mast be as embarrassing to 
you to find that | cannot adequately acquit myself, as it is distressing to me to 
feel the conviction that I labour under sach difficulty. 

L>t me, however, indulge the hope, that during the administration of your 
affairs for the past year, yon muet have found some redeeming qualities in 
me. 

I may, although perhaps without avy foundation, be allowed this trifling in- 
dulgence. Still as our Society is that of Charity, I beseech you thus charitably 
to deal with me. Having therefore drawn upon your Charity, and under the 
supposition that you have honoured my draft, allow me without dwelling fur- 
ther on the subject to lay before you an epitome of the affairs of your institu- 
tion for the past year. 

REPORT OF THE CHARITABLE COMMITTEE. 

To the President, Vice President and Members of the St. George’s Society. 
—Your Charitable Committee beg to Report as the result of the duties dele- 
gated to them: 

That the total number of applicants for relief during the last year was 390, 
the restore wereof can be seen by reference to your Committee’s Report 


That of this number 126 were widows, seventeen transient objects of 
charity, while 35 were not found to come within the limits of the society’s 
bounty, and 91 were placed on the black list, but the greater part of the 
latter received some assistance previously to the detection of their unworthi- 
ness. 

_ That upwards of 140 children, it is ascertained, belonged to the several re- 
lieved, whose ages and sex are also noted in the Report ovk. and as in many 
cases husbands and wives applied for and received individual relief,the number 
of persons benefited would be considerably increased if the families of those 

rsons were included in the statement. 
The whole sum drawn from the Society’s Treasurer and distributed by the 
Committee during the Pes year amounts to $1506,06 All which is most res- 


lly submitted. —Signed by the Charitable Committee. 
$1123,70 On hand, 
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Gentlemen—From the statement I have laid before you, Tam eure you can- 
pot but feel a proud satisfaction that the wants of many @ poor family have been 


Anglo Americar. 43 


*,.* Mr. Povey.—There are few, whether they be theatrical professors, 
or theatrical patrons in this country who do not know the name of Mr- 


relieved The heart of the widow has been caused to beat with joy, and those | John Povey ; who has been exclusively engaged in dramatic agencies du- 


eveshave been seen to glisten with delight, that otherwise would have been! 


dimmed with sadness. had it not been for your kind and uu ted exertions in our 
volent purposes. 

the exposition I have made to you of affairs, it cau- 

not have escaped your notice that our Society is in an uuexampled state of 


ring the | ast ten years, and has probably introduced more and better artists 
into every part of the United States than any other agent whatsoever. This 
gentleman departed for England on Thursday last, by the mail steamer 
with the intent to remain there some months, to arrange business of that 
nature for any managers who may choose to avail themselves of his services. 


| 


perity. A long and dreary winter has been passed, and we have yet lange We may safely say that Mr. Povey well understands the professional quali- 


amount in our Exchequer. 


The Drama. 


Tueatee.—The Seguins, Frazer, and Andrews have returned from 
their tour through the Southern States, and opera is again the order of the hour 
at this theatre. ‘The Bohemian Girl” is of course the opening piece of the 
series, its great popularity being evfficient warranty for that, for not only did it 
run during the entire time the singers were last in the North, but the music o 
it has been in requisition among all our military bands, and some of the airs are 
commonly whistled by the boys in the streets. This last, by the bye, is one 


ties of all who come under his notice, that he is a man of tact enough to 
\junderstand what dramatic works will suit the American market, that he has 
, had largeexperience in these matters, and, above all, that he is to the last 
degree faithful to his trust, and punctual in the performance of his official 
engagements. We therefore recommend to the caterers of public enter- 
tainment to seize the present occasion and avail themselves of services on 
which they may fully rely. 


Literary Notices. 
Cuartes on Tae Birrer Buoov.—By G. P. R. James.—Newi 
York : Harpers —Another of the indefatigable writer's fictions. It is really 


powerful test of the merits of operatic compositions ; when once its wusic falls) astonishing how Mr. James can turn out his novels so rapidly,and so well. He 


familiarly upon the ear the reputation is permanent. We have heard, however, 
that it attracted less and less the farther it was removed from the place of its 


debit, till at length, at New Orleans, it fairly succumbed under the superior 


does not reflect so sagely, nor philosophise so gravely, as some others in this 

\department of literature, it is true. but he has an inexhaustible fund of narra- 

tive at command ; and it is always pleasing, though seldom very exciting. 
Zor, on Tut History or Two Lives.—By Geraldine E. Jewsbury.— 


attractions of the French Opera. But it must be recollected, that in no part off New York : Harpers.—The authoress has long been celebrated in literature, 
the United States was it set upon the stage in a manver to be compared with \both for the interest and the fone of ber writings. Anything from her can 


that of the Park Theatre, nor avywhere with so good an orchestra and musical 


‘command a gale. 


conductor. The houses have been immense all the week, and we have no| Sr. Parricx’s Eve.—By Charles Lever.—Now York: Harpers.—*“ Harry 


doubt that it will still run avother week without a change. 


Lorrequer ” appears here in a new light, and we would advise those who affect 
‘|to think little of the consequences of absentecisin to read this novelette with 


Mr. Simpson departed for Euglaud ou Monday last, per Siddons, with a vg [attention. The scenes are exceedingly graphic in their effect, the reader is 


termination to make every enguiry for good artists and to make arrangements 


for an ample succession of novelties. 


Bowery Taeatrre.—Alas, for the Bowery! Where did man devote cot 
self more energetically to restore his damaged fortunes—damaged by conflagra- |, |, by the author of “ The two old men's Tales’ 
bel] 


fairly carried into ine midst of the scenes,and the brogue is made a fine instrument 
‘in producing the pathetic. 

Mount Soret, on Tue Hetexss ov rue De Veres —Part 1! —New York : 
Harpers. —This completes the story ; and we need but tu remind readers that 
* to insure for it a welcome. 


tion, than the manager of the Bowery ; and just as he was beginuing to see the | Fe vcropepra or Donxstic Economy —No 1.—New York ; Harpers.— 
dawn of a brighter day, the devouring element has again prostrated him m the |This -general title very imperfectly conveys the true idea of the scope and 
dust. That devoted house has, for the fourth time, been burnt to the ground. |atility of the work before us; it 1s intended to comprise “ such subjects as are 


and almost every partical of property of a,destructable uature has been the prey 
offire. The cause of the disaster has not reached us ; we know however that 


most immediately connected with housekeeping; as, the Construction of Do- 
‘jmestic Edifices, with the modes of warming, ventilating, and lighting them ; 
'j@ description of the various articles of furniture, the preservation of health, 


Mr. Hamblin is man enough to struggle, and we confidently believe that he willl Domestic medicines. &c ” The work is to be completed in'33 semen, tal 
surmount it; in the mean time we hope that he will receive the sympathy of wil) be illustrated by nearly a thousand engravings in wood. This is a really 
his brother managers, and members of the theatrical profession, for well we jclever and valuable production. 


know he was always among the foremost to give his house for the assistance of, 


others suffering under similar calamities. 
Otymric Tueatre.—The pet theatre made a most brilliant close on Wed- 
uesday evening, when manager Mitche:l took his benefit. The house was cram- 


Wup Love —By De La Mothe Fouque.—Philadelphia: Ferrett & Co.— 
||The. author of *‘ Peter Schlemibl’’ has here produced a romance worthy to 
||succeed it. 

Count Lupwie, &c —By Charles Dickens (Boz).—New York : Henry G. 
Daggers.—This is an omnium gatherum, including stories by Jerrold, Moore, 


med, and the audience held a kind of quiet Saturnalia; there was nothing,|/ Ainsworth, and Allan Cunningham, aod is a pleasing collection, 


however, either boisterous or rude in their conduct. Miss Taylor and Mr. Mit- 
chell had numerous favors showered upon them from the bores, aud literally 
every member of the establishment was called out. Mr. Mitchell for once play” 
ed the serious and sertimental, and in excellent terms thanked the audience for 
the best season, and the most /iberal series of benefits to the actors, that he had 
ever known. The company,—by which we mean both audience and actors— 
seemed actually unwilling to depart from the house in which %0 much satisfac 
tion had been experienced. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—On the first day of the present month, that excellent 
comie actor Mr. De Bar, became associated with Mr Deverna in this establish- 


|| Josern rat Clown.—By Charles Dickens.—New York : Dag- 
\jgers —The life of a man whose fame in his generation has goue through all the 
world must be interesting Dickens has also put the materials together in good 
style; and, besides this, Grimaldi, the man, is quite equal to Grimaldi, the 
Clown This will probably be read by persons of overy grade and of every 
habit of thought ; and it will be read with advantage. 

Frankenstein, on THE Mopern Prometnevs —By M W. Shelley —N. 
||York : Daggers —A work of imagination so great, and which has been so 
graphically illustrated on the stage, needs no farther comment in its favor. 
Wesruinster Review ror Marcu 1845.—New York: Leonard Scott & 
Co.—We need hardly commend this neat reprint of a clever Periodical. 
Biackwoop's Epinsuron Macazine ror Apri, 1845.—New York : Leo- 


ment, and we have no doubt that with their taste and liberality the affairs of this yard Scott & Co.—Punctually and with despatch this valuable Periodical is 


theatre will continue to prosper as they have ever since the last named gentle- 
men had the direction of its interests. 

Nisio’s GARpEN.—Upon the closing of the Olympic one turns as a mat- 
ter of course towards Niblo’s for the summer amusements ; at this time, as 
we understand, this may be done with pleasurable feelings, for it is very 
rife that he has engaged a very powerful strength in the way of vaudeville 
and operetta, a capital band and leader, and moreover that a considerable 


portion of the French opera company will shortly be here. Whilst we bid) 


a temporary adieu therefore to our favorite place of resort, it is only to hail 
another which is replete with gratification. We do not yet learn what he 
1s about to bring forward at the opening, but as he has the general favorite, 


issued, and, while we abstain from repeating what all the world knows on the 
value of the work itself, we may note that the reprint is put forth in a neat 
and correct manner. 

New York Jovgnat or Mevicine vor May 1845.—Edited by Charles 
A. Lee, M.D.—New York: Henry G. Langley.—The present number com- 
pletes the fourth volume of this valuable work, replete with interesting and 
useful papers connected with the physical welfare of mankind This is just 
the period to commence a subscription, and it well deserves extensive support. 
Porutar Lecrures on Science ano Art.—By Dr. Lardner.—N. York : 
'|Greeley & McElrath.-—The lectures of Dr. Lardner on Science, in every 

ijof the United States, have rendered him exceedingly popular and highly au- 
thoritative. We bave attended many of them with great satisfaction, and can 
safely recommend them as usefultexts on the subjects on which they treat. 


Chippendale, to command his forces, we have no doubt as to the success of |Occasionally we have felt inclined, it is true, to differffrom him on pnimportant 


the campaign. 

Paumo’s THeEaTRE.—Things are all at sixes and sevens here ; poor, 
Dinneford’s exertions have been wofully unsuccessful, and greatly we re- 
gtet it, for he brought out the ‘ Antigone’ in very fine style, and it says lit- 
lle, very little indeed for the public taste that would not even give a trial 
of its effects. Pass we that, however, as a thing we do not love to dwell 
on. But this unfortunate manager has entrenched himself in the premises, 
and though he cannot do any thing himself, he will not let auy one else try. 
This theatre then is likely to be unoccupied during the summer months, at 
the end of which time we hope to see a reformed Italian theatre under the 
direction of De Begnis, the ablest manager in this or in any other country. 
The Italian singers in New Orleans are making use of his name there unwar- 
rantably, as if he was engaged with them, and to proceed with them to 
Mexico; but this is not the case as he would be compromised by his agents 


points, and, as we purpose to read them deliberately through, we shall venture 
to present our few objections where they may occur. 

Tue Lonpon Iitustaaten News.—This is not merely a “ picture sheet,” 
but really a Newspaper ably conducted and very greatly embellished. The 
jproprietors have lately issued, on two large sheets, views of London and the 
rhames, in a manner highly interesting to all who have any acquaintance with 
the modern ** Babylon the great.” 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


The St. George's Cricket Club of this city commenced the season on the 
day of their Patron Saint, end are now in regular play. About the same time 
aiso the New York Club, the Brooklyn Club, and a new Club which has not 
yet decided upon it» designation. opened their several campaigns, so that this 
exercise is now 4 prominent favorite. The St. George’s Society perse- 
vered steadily and under great difficulty in planting the taste for it in this coun- 
try, but they be 


ve the reward of their exertions in perceiving that by degrees 


iu Italy and in London, where arrangements are on foot for the engagement 


Various new Clubs are in ress 


ants : their object has been tly appreciated. 
of @ troupe, that we trust will fix the Italian « upon a in different of We tee thus the sports of Old Eng ons fel 
in this country. ai the of her sons across the Atlantic. 
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_ DEPARTMENT OF 


Painting. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. —(Continued.) 

Boyce, Ferninanp.—Nos. 54, 104 —We happened inadvertently to pass by || 
the name of this exceedingly promising young artist, when making our alpha 
betical arrangement, and we now hasten to pot it as nearly in its place as pos 
sible. These two pictures contain portraits, the first of a mother, and the se- 
cond of herchildren; they are finely finished, and give evident token of talents 
in a young pain‘er, which, if faithfully cultivated, will bring him to the height 
of his profession. 

Crancu, C. P.—No. 325.—This artist has five subjects in the exhibition, 
but the only one which contains striking beauties is a ‘* View from the Pali- 
sades, opposite Hastings.” He has been happy in his effects of water and of 
distance, and has produced herein a work of merit. 

Crawrorp, Tuomas G.—No. 265.—* Immortality teaching Love to Hope.” 
A fine specimen of bas relief, in marble ; the details, however, are superior tc 
the outline, the figure of Immortality being somewhat faulty as to proportion 
from shoulder to hip; that portion being a little too long. 

Cumminas, T. S.—Nos. 249, 250, 251.—The miniatures of this master are 
worthy of all commendation. ‘The first and last of these we have described ir 
a former number, and the third is a worthy companion to the series 

Daruey, F. O. C., Philade!phia.—Nos. 312, 357.—These are outline draw- 
ings; the former being “ The dance of the Demons,” illustrating a masical 
composition by Duggan, and the latter representing the “ Examination of An- 
nette” in “* La Gazza Ladra.” The “dance” is worthy of Fuseli, and the 
“ Examination scene” is equal to the outlines by H. Moses of the Canove|) 
works ; and this is saying much in their favour. 

Dovenry, Tuomas, (now in England).—No 71 A Land Storm” This}, 
is a fine painting and tells its story well. We both see and feel the tempest 
in its rage as it bends ail the trees and the shrubs. The hastening passenge: 
has-to lean back against the driving blast, and he appears to have just escaped 
beyond the danger of a fallen tree, blown down by the force of the wind. The} 
sky is in fine keeping with the subject. 

Dugean, P. P.—Nos. 296, 369.—Mr. Duggan practises in two departments | 
of Art, No. 296 being a picture on the subject of ** Jael and Sisera,” which is 
well handled though without being peculiarly forcible ; and 369 being a inodel 
in clay representing “An Antediluvian ” or fossi! man. The latter is a very 

clever specimen. 


Dvuranp, A. B.—Nos. 39, 171, 175, 223.—The works of this artist are}, 


among the best in the exhibition. No. 39 is a touching ensge ; it is a com: 
position ander the title of * An Old Man's Reminiscences.”’ Jt is a Summey) 
evening, the last cart is returning from the neighbouring hay-field, boys are at 
various sports on the green, an old and venerable figure is seated under the}, 
shade of a spreading tree, viewing the young at play ; a beautiful streamle:|, 
meandering through the valley, its waters lighted up and glittering, the sun 
near setting, fiue and rich perspective back to the grey mountains in the dis- 
tance. The effect is charming, and breathes of pastoral poctry and peace : 
the colouring warm and bright, but is without gaudiness. No 171 is that), 
beavtiful “Close of a Sultry Day,” to which we referred when speaking ot 
Mr. Cole’s pictures. No. 175 is of the same admirable character ; and No 
223 is “ The Bride,’ of which last we warmly admire the drapery and costu- 


mery, but the artist has given an unfortunate cast to the eyes which destroys} 


pleasing expression. 

Epmonps, F. W.—Nos. 114, 227 —This gentleman seems to have a keen 
and delicate sense of humour. These subjects are comic but not broad, and 
the langhab'e feeling in the spectator rather increases than diminishes upon! 
contemplating the subjects. No.114 “ Facing the Enemy,” represents a stout) 
old gentleman with a nose suspiciously red, and who has probaoly just ** taken 
the pledge.” Between himself and the light stands a decanter of Brandy, 
shining in semi-transparent purple brightness, and the martyr Lo temperance is 
looking at it with a half stern and half gracious regard, but, having Apparently || 
“ serewed his courage to the sticking place” we are to presume that he resists}, 
the devil, thus attacking his most salient point. No. 227, ** The New Scho- 
lar,” is a pet child of a doating mother; she has brought him to school, and 
the pedagogue who receives him has put on a bland expression of counten- 
ance, and hides the instrument of corporal punishment behind him, but the lad 
has eaught sight of it, and shrinks back with vague apprehensions of future 


experience. ‘Ihe accessories to this picture are all very appropriate, as bats, 


balls, kites, &c., in one corner; a door opening upon the school room, and 
children engaged variously seen in the distance ; also the ** New Scholar's’ dog,|. 
who seems to share his young master's misgivings. ‘These are two fine paint-), 
ings. 

Exuort, C. L.—Nos. 119, 220, &c.—This artist has eight subjects in the 
exhibition ; they are all portraits, and their chief characteristic,besides that f| 
being good likenesses, is that they are life-like and artistical—they breathe a 


spirit of animation and intelligence. The best of the series are 119, Captain] 


Ericsson, and 220, Mr. Kneeland the Sculptor. 


Fisagr, Auvan.—Nos. 72, 157.—This artist has been happy in the execution! 


of his subjects. No 72 is -‘ Dogs and Game,” and he has succeeded in giv- 
ing that placid expression of a dog in repose which is so strongly contrasted 
with that of the same animal when in action or excited. No. 157 isa “ Land- 
scape with figures” from Irving’s Rocky Mountain Scenery, The scene is 
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mounted, who are traversing a gorge of the mountains near the margin of a 
,lake The group is good, and the colours are very judiciously chosen. 
| Freeman, J. E.—Nos 45, 64 —The first of these isa “* Cupid and Psyche,» 
‘the iatter asleep, the former gazing at her. The head and expression of the 
| Cupid are excellent and poetical, the Psyche though prettily executed is out of 
‘drawing, the upper left arm being too short, and of the right a little too long ; 
ithe drapery is well put in. No 64 is “Italian Beggar Children,” in which 
ithe position of the standing figure is natural, well attenuated, as suitable to 
|Poverty and hunger, the arms thin, the body spare, the countenance melan- 
jcholy ; but it strikes us that the idea is taken from Murillo. The sleeping 
\agure i is but so so, and does not help the story of the subject. 

Froratnonam, J —No. 29.—** Portrait of Hon. Joseph Sprague, Mayor of 
Brooklyn.” A spirited likeness and a good picture ; it does great credit to the 
pencil of the artist. 

Gienoux, R.—This artist has seven subjects in the exhibition, all landscape 
scenery, and all of a creditable order cf art, but not of very striking interest 
either in subject or mode of handling, except No. 145, which is a capita! winter 
scene. His drawings in water colours we do not like. 

Harris, J. T.—No. 188.—* Portrait of Rev. Lot Jones,” and a very favor- 
able specimen of Portrait- painting. 

Hicks, Taomas.—Nos. 108, 199, 204.—We regret to find that there are yet 
j>at few attempts at grand composition, and still more that those few are not 
eminently successful. Mr. Hicks in No. 108 has represented his notion of 
. “St John in the Wilderness.” The drawing of the figure is bad, the limbs 
|are too slight, the countenance is too cadaverous and too fair for Palestine; and 
‘the painter has given us to understand that “* Wilderness'’ means Desert ; the 
1199 i is his own portrait, which is well done and with a bold hand; and 204 re- 
‘presents a Horse, a Shetland Poney, and a Spotted Coach- -dog. The animals 
jare well drawn except that they are all somewhat too long in the back. 

Rosrrr.— Nos. 303, 320. —Two Landscapes, the first a View ap 
‘the Hudson,” and including Tarrytown, the second a view of * Niagara Falls ” 
A Landscape with a town in the foreground is necessarily spotty and broken in 
its details, but this is pretty well avoided. The foliage in the foreground is* 
defective in the working in. * The Falls” are taken from the American side, 
and take that portion en profile, but the Horse-shoe Fall is in front, and is well 
idone. 
| Ere we close for the present week, we must announce a new subject which 
|has been brought since our former visit to the Gallery ; it is 


Ng A Becchante,”’ a bust in Marble, by H. K_ Brown, who is at present in 
|Rome. This is a very beautiful specimen of Sculpture, being highly poetical 
‘in idea, and generally just in its anatomy. ‘The countenance is decidedly of 
‘the Grecian mould, the nose sufficiently prominent to give a noble and dignified 
|expression to the temnieren, the forehead high, the eyes moderately large, upper 
clip short and very slightly over-hanging the lower one, the mouth just disclosed, 
‘the chin finely rounded «ff and sufficiently projected to finish the lower face in 
\good keeping with the upper, and the general expression being rather intellec- 
‘tual than voluptuous. ‘The ears are rather small and partly hidden by the rich 
‘and luxuriant tresses of hair. The head is surrounded by a wreath of vine 
‘leaves and grapes, and the specimen would be almost faultless were de not that 
os graceful head stands upon too thick a neck. 


NEW YORK A ART UNION, 
| This useful Institution continues adding to its treasures in Art ; the follow- 
,ing have been added within the last few days :— 

Remains or a Vitis or tue Exprror Gorpianus. —Cole,—We are truly 
glad to perceive the eagerness with which the works of this excellent artist are 
purchased. The subject before us is well worthy of his pencil, yet were it not 
|drawn from actual view we should have been skeptical as to its being a Roman 
| Villa, even though it were in a period of Roman decay, It represents a cir- 
cular tower standing at the foot of the hills near Mont Albano, It is altogether 
unprotected from heat or other atmospheric inclemency and the scene must 
‘have undergone much and essential alteration since the time when it was con-. 
jstructed ; there are some fragments of ruins near the tower, denoting bygone 
‘architectural beauty. ‘The mountain scenery of this landscape is finely put in, 
but indeed so are all the details of the picture. The time is evening, the sun 
is nearly setting, and the moon is just appearing above the mountain-tops, A 
fine, warm, glowing atmosphere is well adapted to the genius of the subject. 

Caatskitt Mountains (Evening).—Cole.—The mountains in the back 
ground aie in rich gray tint, obscured so tiat nothing is distinct except the out- 
‘lines defined against the clear, warm, evening sky. The autumnal foliage in 
‘the foreground contains all the gorgeous colours peculiar to this country, ela- 
'borately wrought and exquisitely finished. These two pictures are gems of 
landscape. 

_ The Art Union has likewise received three new Landscapes from the Easel © 
of Mr. Havell, to whose merits we have alluded in our notice of the Academy 
of Design. The subjects are 

| “North River Scenery, from Sing Sing upwards,” 

| “North River Scenery, from above Tarrytown downwards,” 

_ “Lake Muyhopack and the adjacent Scenery.” 


MERCANTILE VALUE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF GLAS8. 
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in the cotton trade: it was the great i.crease in the manufacture of calicves, forming a body similar to the British Aocesinilin, designed for the advance- 


large quantities obtained as a bas:s of operations. So soon as new applica- jin their turn. ‘The British Association has done much to impress the nation , 


tions of glass lead to the production of vast quantities of glass, new moulds, |with the mercantile value of science; such an association as we have ventured 
forms, and processes will begin to suggest themselves. ||to suggest would soon do infinitely more to show the mercantile valwe of the 

Glass is very certain to be used extensively in the spinning end weaving |Fine Arts. Sach an exposition as that of Paris seeins more likely to be soon 
c attempted in England,—indeed it wonld require some dozen of streets to 
joom-mountings by sume of the most eminent shaw! manufacturers of Paisley. loontain the specimens which would adequately represent all the branches of 
When we remember that crystal can easily be moulded into any form that British industry ; but why should we vot have sectional expositions! Why 


plications of glass thread which promise to produce new and beautiful combi-. 
nations of delicate colouring aod shading, if the mechanics! difficulties 
attending the manipulation of such delicete and fragile threads can ever be 
overcome 

Taouga we do not quite agree with those enthusiastic speculators who look. 
forward to the erection of glass equestrian statues in our square« and perks, | 
we expect that glass will contest the palm with bisque, as the mate.jial for 


copies of busts and statuettes. ‘The shrinking of bisque duriug the process of 
burning renders it liable to imperfections, as it is not easy to ensure that all | 
the parts shall shrink equally without any variation of their proportions. We 


are pursuaded that the multiplicstion of copies of works of Art will prove the 
greatest incentive to genius in originating new forms of Art. The cass from 
antique statues presented by George 1V. tothe city of Cork have trained) 
several sculptors whose works beiong to the highest range of Art. Mr. Che- 
verton’s process of copying statuary, which is not yet extensively kuown and, 
as highly appreciated as i deserves to be, will enable manufacturers to obtain. 

rlect models, reduced to any size which they may deem most convenient 
and best suited to their purpose ; from these they inay take moulds so as in-! 
definitely to multiply every work of sculptorial art ; and the speci nens already 
produced of busts in glass lead us to hope that’ the capabilities offered by this) 
branch of Art will not be neglected | 

The imperfectly vitrified substance called spelt, and which may be regarded! 
as the middle term between glass and porcelain, appears likely to be found. 


avery desirable addition to decorative materials ; we think it not unlikely, for 


‘incentive to production ; the hopes of having their merits recognised would 
|stimulate designers to invention whose powers are now confined, because they 
are bound to work according to order. 
| Our strongest hopes, however, for the improvement of quality arise from 
the increased demand for quentity. The purposes to which glass may be made 
‘subservient are innumerable. 
H 
THE ARTS IN THEIR APPLICATION TO 
MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 
FORCELAIN SLABS FOR FIRE-PLACES. 

Domestic cecorations must ever be au object of importance to all who take 
an interest in the advancement of Art, because taste is insensibly moulded 
jand tormed by the effect of familiar objects in daily use. We should hope for 
little artistie judgment from persons whose lives were spent in rooms where 
‘the principles of correct taste were violated in every artic'e of forniture. Jn 
domestic economy, utility must always hold a higher place of estimation than 
mere beauty ; but there is an advance when the Decorative Arts is made ap- 
\plicab e Lo objects and purposes that were previously regarded as merely use- 
ful. and were on that account tolerated im spite of their unsightliness and 
deformity. Stove-grates and fire-places have long been objects which the 
genial influence of a comfortable fire could alone render tolerable ; the beauty 
of (ne marble chimney-piece could not atone for the heavy mass of metal it 
enciosed : the effect was that of a magnificent frame surrounding a detestable 


thick «aud the mans wn almortoqally bad, whuther the form of 
||polished steel ur shone tn all the ours of black lead. The Dutch tiles nm 
factored at the glase-works near Gateshead for the late Earl of Durham ; the| jwhich our ancestors rejoiced, and which may still be seen in a few old houses, 


wp was a slab of vitrified substance surpassing the richest jasper or porphyry 
in its colouring, and some smaller specimens were displayed in which the 
veining of the cat's eye, the cornelian, and similiar pebbles was most success- 


||were be ter than the new walls which now guard and disfigure our hearths ; 
| coarse as they were, and wretched as were the figures with which they were 


jadurned, they were sti!! suggestive, and the family circle, assembled round the 


Glass long enployed the lustrous social hearth, could often derive amusement and instruction from their contem- 
pellucid precious stones, but we have seen as yet very lew specimens vo! The great objection to these tiles, independent of the coarseness of 


imitation vf opaque stones ‘The specimens, however, which we have seen 


itneir execution, was the small size. which gave to their use the effect of a 


were so beautiful and so perfect, that we hope to find this branch uf the glass- || ; ' 
|)pavement set up perpend:cularly. ‘The experiment long remained untried of 
making art rising rapidly both in use and estimativn. Mosaics for pavement’ producing slabs of earthenware ; and, still more, slabs of porcelain, that would 


of vitrified substance have been made by Mr. Dicksee, and exhibited at Lord 
Northampton’s soirées and at the Socie y of Arts. We believe that these| 
can be brougnt to a very high degree of perfection ; artificial stones may be 
made to assume as ricn colours as the porphyry. the jasper or the agate ; they, 
offer less ditticulty in manipulation, and they are inperishable 
very best of the old mosaics wwe difficulties of shading were very imper | 


lectly overcome, but we believe it possible to supply modern mosaic workers | 


with as numerous varieties of shades in glass, or rather in semi-vitrifications, | 
as are exhibited in silks and Berlin wools. In the smaller articles of bijou- 


resist the action of fire as perfectly as any metal, and would at the same ume 
Ibe susceptible of decoration derived from the highest waks of An* It is 
jonly within the last fow years that slabs of porcelain have been prodaced of 
sofficient size to render them applicable to the interior decorations of the fire- 


| 
In the! place. and the rich effect which they produce is wel! illustrated in the accom- 


panying engravings. The flowers in the several designs are all painted in 
their natural colours; and these colours having been vitrified in the process of 
manolacture, are, of course, indestructible. 

We have often noticed the almost instinctive anxiety of persons to associate 


terie glass threads may be used to give the most minute points of tint, and the!/a. vers with the means of warmth. Even the poorest persons love to have posies 


welding of them together would ensure their perfect junction far more com- 
tely than the most powerful cement. No one who has visited Venice can 
ve reflected without emotion on the decline of the mosaic Art, when he! 


displayed on the mantel-piece, and wreaths of flowers are among the most com- 


jmon decorations of our metal stoves. The manufectorers of porcelain slabs 
jhave fol owed this apparently natural taste, and bestowed a large share of their 


witnesses in the Ocean City the gorgeous effects which it is capable of produc-|) tention on floral decoration ; indeed, some of those panels are among the 
ing. But in Art, asin every other exercise of intellectual developments, we) most beautiful specime:s of flower-painting we have seen fur many a long 


may be permitted to indulge a hove that opportunities will call out Operatives. day. 


and that a supply of materials will rouse :nto activity the plastic powers. It is 
gratifying to tind that new applications of glass have been propounded simul 

taneously with the abolition of the duty on the material ; little advance, indeed, 
has been made in the new paths that have been opened, but it requires little 
exertions of imagination to discover most gorgeous results in the di-tant 


perspective. 


Under all the disadvantages to which the glass manufacture was subjected] 


in England, the progress made in varying and perfecting vitrified colour has 
been truly wonderiul. There may be some shades in which it will be long 
before she come up to her continentai rivals, but we have recently seen ruby glass 
of English manufacture fully equal to the best Bohemian specimens ; at the 
same time we agree with Brougniart that the chemistry of vitrified co.our is * 
field which experiment is far fromm having exhausted. Autistically considered 


the effects cf co ourd glass may be regarded as yet uninvestigated. A design 


for a chandelier in coloured glass has been prepared at the School of Design in 

merset House. This design is being put into execution by Mr. Apsley 
Pellatt, and the result will soon be exbidited to the public. We have had an 
opportunity of seeing it while incomplete, and the effect by daylight was 
£rgeous in the extreme. But it is impossible to predict beforehand the effect 
of such a chandelier when lighted up, or to anticipate how the prismatic hues 


We have seen several slabs with Saracenic decorations and their effect is 
particularly gorgeous and magnificent. Porcelain panels are susceptible of 
ornament in high relief as well as pictorial decoiation, and we have seen both 
combined with the happiest effect at the Exposition in Paris and at several 
show rooms in London. We have dwelt chiefly on the application of these 
panels to fire-places, because this is likely to be one of the most popular forms 
mm which they can be used, not merely on account of their convenience, a wet 
sponge being sufficient to clean them in a minute, and their radiation of heat 
great'y contributing to the warmth of anapartment. ‘The latter quality was 
the chief recommendation of the Dutch tiles to wur ancestors, aud we have 
heard old people lament their disappearance, declaring that when they were 
used, fires gave out doubie their present heat. But these porcelain slabs are 
applicable to many other purposes: they are beautiful tops for toilet-tables, 
being much lighter than marble, susceptible of much greater decorativun, not 
more fragile, and quite as easily kept clean. They might be introduced into 
the decoration of conservatories with the most excellent effect ; and we have 
seen panelled surbasesy which to the merits of cheapness and cleanliness sup- 
eradded a very pleasing picturesque effect. 

We believe that the wanufacture of porcelain is on the eve of a revolution 
greater in extent and more important in results than it underwent in the days of 


from the crystal drops will affect the :\,ht reflected from the mere opaqne| Wepewoon. We shall, no doubt, be called upon, ere long, to notice other 


ornaments of coloured glass. i 

Toe optical effects of refracted and reflected ight in reference to ornamen- 
tation open a wide field to artistic and scientific investigation. The attention 
of several able men has been directed to the eubject, but we could wish that in 
the investigations decorative Art and optical Science should be effectively 


ace in 
combined, We may taxe thi opportunity of referring to the possibility a are of high importance. 


“uses,” for this material ; at present, however, we confine ourselve to it« »p- 


* it will be at once obvious that tuese porcelain slabs hie-plac@s 
to give large employment tothe artist , frum the nature of the material, and tne 1mypor- 
tance it must always occupy Saeenas: the furniture of a room,—a t ne Ver intended to 

fi itis. execution of the arti*; 
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that led to the Manulacture Of mMusilus, an e looms of Faisiey wouid never iment of ornamenta rt, as that body is Jor the advancement of general science, ue be 
have approximated in beauty of production to those of Cashmire had coarse|\and divided into sections for each large branch of industrial Art with which § x 
shawls led the way to a develupement of the inventive powers. Decorative ‘decorative can be etlectively combined. The manufacturers of glass could Bats, 
vention ascends, and its progress is best secured by having production in learn trom the manvfacturers of porcelain, and could communicate information a 
. 
manufacturers can desire, and that at the moment of its formation it possesses |might not the manufacturers of glass and porcelain have an exhibition one ae 
all the hardness and smoothness of polished and tempered steel, we must at year, the workers in metaja similar exhibition in another year, and the producers i 
once see its applicability to many purposes for which cast metal and brass are of textiles fabric in another year? To elevate and purify public taste, oppor- re | 
now employed. But this is not the only advantage of glass: not only is ‘ts tunities of comparative estimate of the merits of design and the effect of na 
formation easy and complete, but it is not liable to be injured or tarnished by! novelties, either of conception or executiun, should be most liberally and most wrk, 
damp, and it is far less susceptible of alteration from that heat or cold, both in| extensively afforded. ‘This is a matter of some importence to the dealers in mG 
its substance and its temperaturc, than wood or than any of the metals. It is ylass, who are sadly at a loss fur opportunities of exhibiring their production ; ful 
for this reason that glass handles to tea-ketiles bave become very common, people of moderate meavs are deterred from visiting their show- rooms, because f 
and that efforts are being made to indtroduce its use still more extensively into they believe, that they will be expected to bay something in return for the ; 
domestic and culinary arrangements. ‘Trays and dish covers of ground glas: ‘trouble they must necessarily give; but, if they had opportunities of seeing , 
have been proposed, but we fear that the brittleness of the material will here’ beautiful objects without being pressed to buy, they would often be tempted en 
be found a very serious objection. We differ also from many who believe that to buy. We heard several persons of moderate means at the French } 
weaving with spun glass, in which many successful experiments have been Exposition forming plans of economy aud saving to obtain the means of pur- ? 
tried, will lead to any great or decisive resulis ; but there are many other ap-|!chssing articles similar to those which were exhibited. Appreciation isa grest a 
: a 
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plication to FIRE-PLACES ; the advantages of their use will be at once obvious! Begnis and Sanqvirico were the onty encores of the evening ; but in truth we 


to those who give the subject consideration. The panels are absolute refreshmen:s 
to the eye; they have a peculiarly cheerful aspect—contrasting strongly with) 
the heavy and sombre character of the black-leaded or polished steel sides in 
ordinary fire places. Moreover, we repeat, they are easily kept clean; and| 
the increase of heat procured by their introdaciion is inconceivably great. In 
short, in winter they edd largely to the comfort and elgeance of au apartment ; 
and in summer they render unnecessary the usual mode—of hiding a fire-place, 
—by classing it among the most agreeable attractions of the room. 


THE PORTLAND VASE. 


In consequence of the excitement produced by the injury recently inflicted 
upon this beautiful relic of antiquity, it may be acceptable to our readers to have 
the following account of it. 

For upwards of two centuries “the vase " was the principal ornament of 
the Barberini Palace. It was purchased by Sir William Hamilton ; and of 
him by the Duchess of Portland, for 1000 guineas. It has since been gener- 
ally known as the Portland Vase It was deposited in the British Museum, in 
1810, by the Duke of Portland, whose property it stillis. 1t was found about 
the middle of the 16th century, two miles and a half from Rome, in the road 
leading from Frascati. At the time of its discovery the vase was euclosed in 


are hardly surprised that such should be the case, for the Tabernacle is the 
sang two songs. with the greater effect from the subdued and chastened style 
which she adopted ; we trust that she will adhere to it. Among the instru- 
mental music we must note the performance of Sig. Rapetti on the Violin, 
which left nothing tobe wished for, except that in the andante he sacrificed 
Sweetness todexterity. We always think that the slow movement in a violin 
performance is the test of the professor. Messrs. Kyle and Groenveldt played 
their conversational duet on Flute and Clarionet most admirably, and the assist- 
ance of Mr. Timm therein was like all that Mr. Timm does—masterly. A great 
curiosity,and highly pleasing, was the “ Overture to the Historical oratorio (?) 
called * the Pilgrims to the New World” by Heinrich, the veteran musician 
himself conducting the performance. It brought into play every instrument used 
in concert business from the Organ to the Piccolo, and the composition displayed 
great musical science though of an old school. The harmonies were full but not 
lof the complicated style of the preseut day. The piece was very effectively 
played and the venerable composer, was high!y excited ; we think too that he 


worst place for vocal effect, of any that we know of inthe city. Miss Taylor 


a marble sarcophagus, within a sepulchral chamber, under the mount called 'was much gratified, for the appla se was tumultuous, and great numbers pressed 
Monte de Grano. The material of which the vase is formed is glass The to shake hands with him when it was concluded. 


figures, which are executed in relief, are of a beautiful opaque white, and the 
grour.¢ is in perfect harmony with the figures, and of a dark transparent blue. 


This concert was a handsome and substantial testimonial to the deserts of 


‘the subject of these figares is extremely obscure, and has not Aitherto re-||one, ever foremost in the cause of humanity and benevolence. 


ceived a satisfactory elucidation ; but the design and the sculpture are both | 
troly admirable. 


NEW MUSIC. 


In one compartment three exquisite figures are placed on a ruined column, | One Hundred Songs — Original and Selected, by E. Ives, Jun.—New York : 


the capiral of which is fallen, and lies at their feet, among other disjointed | 


stones: they sit under a tree on loose piles of stone. The middle figure is a 


H. G. Daggers, 30 Ann Street.—Mr. Ives is a musica! professor of acknow- 


female in a reclining ‘and dying attitude, wit an inverted torch in her left |ledged taste and judgment. Many of the Songs in this collection are of his 


hand, the elbow of which supports her as she sinks, while the right hand is), 
raised and thrown over her drooping head. “The figure on the right hand is a) 
man, and that on the left a woman, both supporting themselves on their arms, and 
apparently thinking intensely. ‘Their backs are to the dying figure, and their faces | 
are turned to her, but without an attempt to assist her. Jn another compart |, 
ment of the vase is a figure coming through a portal, and going down with 


own composition and possess great merit, and the arrangements of all are his. 
The number of songs in the part before us is thirty-eight, at the low price of 


$1.75, and we presume the publication will be completed in two parts more. 


* Oh Summer Night !’—New York: W. E. Millet, 329 Broadway —This 
is a Serenade in Donizetti's opera of ‘* Dou Pasquale,’’ and is arranged for the 


yreat timidity into a darker region, where he 1s received by a beautiful female, 
who stretches furth her hand tv help him: between her knees is a large and 
playful serpent. She sits with her feet towards an aged figuie, having one 
foot sunk into the earth, and the other raised on a column, with bis chin resting 
on hishand. Above the female figure 1s 4 cupid preceding the first figure. 
and beckoning bim to advance. This first figure holds a cloak or garment, 
which he seems anxious to bring with him, but which adheres to the side of 


Guitar. 
“Where do Fairies hide their heads ?”—Millet, Broadway.—The music of 
| this pretty air is by Wetmore, and it has been arranged for the Guitar by C. 


W. Derwort. 
| Will thou forget me !"—Millet, Broadway —A Ballad composed by Geo. 


the portal through which he has passed. Jn this compartinent there are two) Barker ; it is exceedingly simple, and not wauting in sweetness, but the effect 
trees, one of which beuds over the female figure, and the other over the aged) js rather monotonuus, being all in a very limited compass. 


one. On the bottom of the vase there is another figure on a larger scale than | 


the one we have already mentioned, but not so well finished nor so elevated. ‘I'his 


Ilungarian Polka —“illet, Broadway.— Composed by Jullien, and is the 


figure points with its fnger to its mouth. The dress appears to be curious same that is played gencrally in the theatres here, when that dance is performed. 


and cumbersome, and above there is the foliage of atree. On the head of 


the figure there is a Phrygian cap: is not easy to say whether this figure is! 


male or female. On the handles of the vase are represented two aged heads, 


with the ears of a quadruped, and from the middle of the forehead rises a kind | 


NEW PRESENTATION PLATE. 
We have the satisfaction to announce to our subscribers and the public that 


of tree without leaves : these figures arc in ali probability ornaments, and have We have nade arrangements with an eminent artist for the execution of a 


no connexion with the story. 


THE NEW GLASS MOSAICS. 


Mr. Dicksee has exhibited specimens at the soirées of most of the scientitie 
institutions of the metropolis of his patent Mosaics, which have likewise been 
approved by the Royal Commission on Fine Arts ; and as Mosaic decorations, 
are becoming so popular, in consequence of the attention bestowed upon the 
subject by the Royal Commission on Fine Aris, some notice of this new and 
beautiful description of Mosaic is interesting 

The material employed is glass, and the method of producing the tessera is 
by a process of moulding by pressure. For this purpose a small machine is 
used, from which the tessere are produced o! al! shapes and sizes, perfectly 
formed, at a rapid rate and trifliog cost. 

The superiority of g ass to pottery, and all substances used for Mosaic pur- 
poses, has been universally admitted ; but the immense cost of its manutac- 
ture into the required forms by the old methods has prevented its universal 
adoption. 

(lass, as a material, is cheap ; and the patentee is of opinionthat when the 
duty is removed, he will be able to compete with pottery i price. 

Glass excels all other materials employed for mosaic purposes, inasmuch as 
it can be obtained of any culour, or tone of colour, to suit the light in which it 
is to be used. It is imperishable, and will never corrode. It may be used 
with the fire polish natural to it,or the surface may be dulled orpolished Should 
the surtace get scratched, the dirt will easily wash out ;-—-such is not the case 
with porce lain or marble. 

It combines all the effects that can be produced in wll other mosaic materials ; 
and the most costly marbles, pebbles, &c , are imitated with precision, and at! 
no more cost than the plain colours. These imitations, when formed into slabs! 
for table-tops, d&c , have a most beautiful effect. Another description, which 
is applicable to mural decorations, is that with figures pressed upon the sur 
face, the figures may be of different colour to the ground, and the surface may 
be coated with transparent glass, to make it even, anil preserve the figures 
from dust. 


Music. 


Comptimentary Concert To Mapame Orro.——This magnificent affair came. 
off on Tuesday evening last, and was attended by an audience of about 1700 
persons. The performances were of a highcheracter and-were well executed 
for the most part. Weber's grand ‘ Jubilee Overture” was effectively given! 
at the opening and was warmly applauded. The fair beneficiare was in ex- 
cellent voice, and was welcomed with great enthusiasm. She sang a cavatina| 
from “ Betly” end the old favourite ballad “ Fatherland” in excellent style,, 


panes engraving of a large size, the subject of which is ‘* The Army and 
the Navy,” and representing an interview, between those bighly distinguished 
men, one of whom afterwards became the hero of Trafalgar, and the other that 
jof Waterloo. It is well certified that both are excellent likenesses; that of 
Nelson does not display much difference in point of years from his appearance 
at the time he was snatched from his earthly triamphs,but that of Tas Duxe— 
though he was neither duke nor lord then—will be found bighly interesting as 
representing Wellesley in his prime. All the essential features which still 
distinguish the countenance of the British Hero are recognisable in the com- 
paratively young soldier, and the dout exsemble of the picture it is believed 
will be in request by admirers among all nations. The plate is now in hand, 
and the artist is proceeding in it with all prudent dispatch. The size of it, 
however, and the great quantity of accessorial matter which furnishes out the 
picture, will necessarily make the completion a work of time; but there shall 
be no unnecessary delay, and we shall feel proud in presenting it to our Sub- 
jscribers as an offering worthy of their acceptance, and of our gratitude for li- 
beral patronage and encouragement. 


*,* Editors with whom we exchange will oblige us by noticing this in their 
Journals. 


Tue Orion or Firnrs —The presence of silicious spicula thus diffused 
abundantly through the entire substance of sponges possessing a skeleton of 
this description, unimportant as the circumstance may seem at first sight, en- 
ables the geologist to give an unexpected, but very satisfactory, explanation 
of the origin of those detached and isolated masses of flint, which in various 
chalk formations are so abundantly met with, arranged in regular layers through 
strata of considerable thickness. The mere assertion, that flints were sponges, 
would no doubt startle the reader who was unacquainted with the history of 
those fossil relics of a former ocean ; but we apprehend, that a little reflection 
will satisfy the most sceptical of the truth of this annuuncement. Imbedded 
in the substance of the chalk, which, during long periods, by its accumulation 
had continued to overwhelm successive generations of marine animals, the 
sponges have remained for centuries exposed to the water that continually per- 


‘ colates such strata—water which contains silicious matter jin solution. From 


le well-known law of chemistry, it is easy to explain why particles of similar 
\matter should become aggregated. and thus to understand how, in the lapse of 
ages: the silicious spicula that originally constituted the framework of a sponge 
have formed nuclei, around which kindred atoms have constantly accumulated, 
until the entire mass has been at last converted into solid flint. We are, more- 
‘over, by no means left to mere conjecture or hypothesis upon this interesting 
point : nothing is more common in chalky cistrictsthan to find flints, which, 


and wreaths and bouquets were showered upon her. At the conclusion of her on being broken, still contain portions of the original sponge in an almost un- 
duties she returned thanks to the audience in a brief and graceful manner. |jaltered condition, and thus afford irrefragable ptoof of the original condition 
Professor 


The Fatherland” and the Duet of ‘ Mentre Francesco” between Signor De| of the entire mass. Rymer Jones, 
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We learn from an article in “The Builder” that * Experiments have for!| FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 

years been in progress, chiefly under the superintendence of Herr Dase, inspec-) Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 

‘or of mines in Richmond, in the duchy oi Bronswick, with a view to make T this Gallery M niatures are of and effect, 
cast itoo, as the cheaper and more durable material, applicable to the prepara- executed, BRADY respectfully invites the atten'ion of 


tion of sterotype plates The success of these experiments Is attesied by the, she citizens of New York, ami of strangers visiting ine (ity, to the very fine specimens 
blication of a cast-iron stereotype edition of the Bible, published at Nord-| of DAGUERKBOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishineut ; believing 
; f which. with marginal readings, is 9 ger. (15d )” | that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
hausen, the price o ; e 8°. | made considerable im; rovement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
ee , ————— | gard to their cur bility ana colouring, which he thinks cannct be surpassed, and which 
, - PARK THEATRE. ” incipa? C tere by M in all cases are warranted to give satistaction. The coiouring department is in the hands 

ONDAY EVENING, May 5 he Buleiian Girl,”— Principa Characters (of a competent and prac ical person, in which Mr B. begs to claim superiority. 
M SEGUIN, Mr FRAZER, Mr. SEGUIN, Mr. AN: REWs, Mr. Fearon, ond Sire. I~ The american institute awerded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 

Knight, Mons. Martin, Miss J. Tnrebull and Miss St. Cisir. BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 

TUESDAY—Mr. SEGUIN’S Benefit | *,* Instructions carefully givea in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apperetes's, &c.,sup- 
The expressions. rich blood, and pure blood, have a scientific basis. The ridicule which plies. B. BRabvyY. (Apl9. 
nany have attempted to cast on these common sense opinians, must recoil upon themselves as JOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
surely as that Truth will prevail. | J cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS. | degree of strength thau other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 


i i i ; nvert the poor,| |ter. 
The fe she. Mees é h The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
corrupt blood. into healthy, rich blood. And it is because they do : us tha t €y have’ country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
peen so steadily sought after by all classes of citizens who have required medicine. And! \Great Croton Aqueduct. 


it is because of the power BRANDRETIHI’S PILLS are now known to possess #shealth-|| The Dam at Croton River. F 
Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
restorers, that rende:s them so popular. Harlem fiver. 
They cure all affections, simply because they make the biood pure—abstract out of it | View of the Jet at “s 
those qualities which produce disease, and give to it those qualities which eects ountain in os sae Bow Youk. 
“ in Union Par te 
eens |, The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 


Now every solid part of the human frame is made from the blood, and the food we eat) \must render them the most popular of any offered tothe American public. 


is conver'ed into blood to supply the waste our bodies are continually sustaining So in|} JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barre) Pen, com- 
inary course of natu:e we manufacture our own bodies in about nine years from! |vining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
: IIENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


the food taken into our own stomachs. Suppose the blood made in this stomach of ours | June 6. ee 

is unsound, impure, occasioned by some cause or other; it may refer to the preceding G. B. CLARKE, 

generation ; no matcer, we inake impure blood, and if so cannot be healthy. Or sup-| FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

pose the air we have lived in for some time has been loaded with metters detrimental] No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 


to heal'h, or our food for a long period has becn of an unwhvlesome kind, or that the’ B CLARKE returns thanks fur the extensive pationage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment duriog the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 


mind has been much trousled—for grief, enxiety, or great attention to any particular 4 

x : d ‘ readers of *‘ The Angio American,” that his cha:ges for \he first quality of Garments is 
point 18 sure to occasion bad effects on the blood. Any of these causts existirg, good) ane below that of other Fashionabie Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
viood cannot be supplied to the body. Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Bandage, Tryou & Co, with whose es- 


Butiet BRANDRETU’S PILLS be used daily under these circumstances, in doses o/j|tablishweni G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL ScaLe oF Prices. 


from two to six pills, or as the case shalidetermine. What is their effect! It is tocarry Cie prea $16,00 to $20,00 
of the impure matters from the biood, leaving only the good to renew every part of the! Bik Pents 6,00 6,50 
cody. What was unsound now becomes sound, and the stomach soon gets into so | ** Satin Vests of the very best quality...... seveeseees - 3,50to 4,50 
healthy a condition that even bad 2ir o: unwholesome food for a time are unable to in-! | PRICES FOR MakING aND TRIMMING. 

jure the health materially. Even when the climate or food continue usheaithy, the oc-|| Bante and 159 to 2.00 
casional use of the BRANDRETH PILLS will sepa ste the impure perts and cause!) John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London, ; : 
theirexpulsion, leaving what is good tu supply life and streng h to the body. || ofr A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 

G. B CLARKE, 122 William Street. 


When the bones are diseased, when every ramification of the frame is out of order (Mré-tf: 
je BRANDRETH PILLS will, in oineteen cases out of twenty, cure Re member that, DAGUERREOTYPES 
ye body can bs entirely remade from the food, bones andall; aud aided by this inest|| DLUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway, 
veneicent medicine in a quarter of the Lime it takes in the ordinary Cours: of nature i corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jeweiry S.or:), awarded the Medal. four 


In from two to four years an entively new heal hy body ean be exchanged for the un*||Premiums, and two “ highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
sunt, the dhacaned. th iserable one. The sluwness cr quickness ef the change 4! delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibiled, 
ONS. seal | Price these Superb Prolographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
together depencing upon the effect the BRANDAETY PILLS are made to produce ;!\go¢:a no one need now sit for an ordiuary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
which effect can be graduated justas the patient pleases. No possible injury can resul; | se 
ies ; junbe’s Premium and Germin Cameras, Instractions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
= car warded to any desired point, at jower rates than by any other manufactory. 
among your unprejudiced friends ; you will hear sufficient to satisfy you that there isno WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply a8 above. Mr29. 
isk 10 making the trial, and that you will not be doing yourself justice without it. etnads2 gees eee 

When your blood is once PURE nothing inthe shape of food will hardly come amiss ; 


hothing will sour upon your stomach ; you may eat pies, or any thing in season ; anc 

ihe greater variety of food the better blood is made. All wh» have weak stomachs of to wing Manet, and ge 
» neraily, that he bas opened the above Estab.ishment, and he respectfully solic 

dyspeptic, or ia any way efilicted in body, should delay resort to patronage of ail wie are fond of good and subsiantia: liviag, and cowfo:table ac 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS—wnich will indeed strengthen the life principle, and by perse-||cammodations. 

verance with them, entirely renew the whole body ; the materials now in it good, will| The house has been thoroughly repaired and newly farnished in every departme: t, 

ekept so; those bad, displaced and removed. Good blood cannot make bad bone or eet heas Wate neviaa of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and Imported 


WILSON’S HOTEL & DIN NG ROOMS, 
No. 5 Gold Street, (near Maiden Lane), New York. 


‘dflesh. And bear in mind. the BRANDRETH PILLS suvely purify the blood. An ordinary wiil be seived up every day from | to 3 o’clock P.M. ; and refreshments 
Tne method of preparing the Brandrethian Vegetable Extracts is secured by Letters | wil] be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. 
Patent of the United States. Patent granted to Benjamin Brandreth, 20th January,||) ~~~ ~~ PARR'S | IFE PIL LS 
143. 
CAD the following testimonials in favor of PARR'S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
Toe Extracts of which BRANDRETH’S PILLS are composed are obtained by this selected from Seluheeds of siatdar ones on account of their recent dates :— 


sew patent process, without boi ing or any application of heat. The active principleof,; Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 
‘te Werbs is thus secured, the same as in the living vegetable. The public shouid be : County, N.Y. 

cauoes of medicines recommended in Advertisements stolen from me November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Robr rts & Co —Gentiemen—1 am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
Asure test of genuine BRANDRETH PILLS. Examine the box of Pi'ls, then look|};, yw. stardevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
al the ceitificate of agency, whose engiaved date must be wi hin the year, which every||Parr’s Life Pulls also, Mr.J. Faircwild, of azenovia in which opmion Mr. A Beilamy, 
authorised agent must possess; if the th:ee labels on the box agree with the three labels jof Chittenango, also fully accords. Inueed, these Pills have superseded all others in 
on the certifi ‘ “t if not. t! fal New York state—they are not a brisk Piil, but *‘ slow and sure,” and I have never yet 
iicate, the pii-s are true—if not, they are false. met wii an instance where au invalid has persevered iu tabing them, that has not be. n 


Sold at Dr. Brandreth's Principal Office, 241 Broadway, N.Y., with English, French,||cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 

German, Spanish, and Portuguese directions, aud by one Agent in every place of im- (Signed) S. TOUSEY. 

portance througnout the wortd, eaca Agent having a certificate of agency from Dr . : 

Bundreiu, having fac-similes of labels on tue Brauareth Pill boxes engraved thereon. Life hey = 

CARD.—BOARDING AND DaY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 1,ADIES.—Miss Keogh) |their efficacy, | beg leave in justice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify as: 

-* Would respectfully announce her intention to remove on tne first of May, to 73)| much. Yours respectfully WM. H. HACKETT. 

Third Avenue, where she will be :eady to receive pupils on Monday, May the fourtn. Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. r 


Competent Masters are engaged to instruct in tue various Brauches essential to a 


‘orough Education, and no exestions shail be wanted on the part q@ Miss Keuzgh to New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
ute her to a continuance o: that confidence, with which, the citizens of New York,|| sir—As | have received so much benefit from the use of Parr s Life Pills, I feel it a 
Ave So long howou.ed her. (M:26-3t.5 | /duty | owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. I was afflicted for 


15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. itri: dremedy afterremedy, but none appeared 

LEFT pn per to afford me any relief At last i was induced by a friend to wy a box of Parte Life 

ing pared into cosh LEVINSTYN., 466 Pills, which I did, and before | hed taken two boxes | found great selief. 1 have since 

A line through the Post Office, wih P taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 

g 0: p Pp on. of the Judging from my own case, I sincerely 

beteve Parr’s Life Pills is the best medieine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
i R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c , would be very happy to receive afew) family medicine, yet offered to tue public.—I rem si ’ 


pupiis on the O Piano Forte. Fort &c., apply at ¥5 Eld:idge- 
Lessous in Harmony, Compositon, Yours respeetfuily, ELIZABETH #ARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
EDUCATION. From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, ASTONISHING OF COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co —Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. use of Parr's Life Pills, can give yon my testimony in their favour without the Jeast 


Tm ESTABLISHMENT is now prepared for the reception of PUPILS. No ex- |hesigation. Fo the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
im e “se has been sp wed to render it a complete, well arranged school fur Boys. 1t) the psios in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
architert built expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first) | «pothering in the throut ; for three weeks before I used the Pills ] was compietely 1e- 
a — in the city, and Mr, Huddart has great satisfaction in preseming to his frieuds| |quced, ana tad become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and | coula not sleep 
veaieae Public, an ustitutioa,in which every requisite for tne accommodation, Con-|/more than two bours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
pr “a and comfort of his pupils 1s combined, and such as the experieace of many my compl-int. I have spent over two hundred dolla's for medical attendance, and all 
om A “a Suggested. The situation is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have||the different kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complaint, withont 
io elected tor the purpose as regards health and facility of access. Ali the advan- naving received any p. rmenent relief, and | can say now that since | have been using 
. Sof thebest nstrucrors and Professors ate available, whi!st the benefits of » coun- Parr’s Lif. Pils, | have been in better health than 1 have experienced for the last five 
are eained by the vut-dvor atoletic exe: cises whi h can be enjoyed inth:|!years {am also stvonger, sleep as good as ever did, and can walk any distance. 

eae Play-ground, ‘ Avy person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
her information ax to terms, course of study, and other particulars interesting t |) seive more particular information. TOSEPHL BARBOUR. 

a may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddar:, at his residence in 14th street Poplar Lane, above Seveith Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 
as occur, There are at present twelve vacancies in the Day Scuoor|| Sold by the Pr rs, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane London, and 

= Boanpine Bpartments being distinct from | Druggists States. 


the ea in the Scuoor, both ue York and by all respectable in the 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 


General Ageuts for the United States of America, | 


JOSEPH FOWLEK and R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No. 57 Wail Street, New York. 
PHYSICIAN, 

John W. Penneio, Nat, M.D., No. 1 Bond Street. 


UBGEON, 
J.C. Beales, Esq., M.W., 543 Broadway. 
BaNKERs, 
The Bank of Commerce. 
SOLICTIOR, 
Charles Edwards, &sq., 51 Wall Street. 
The undersigned are now auth» ized to receive proposals for insurances on single and 
joint iives, for survivorsnip annuities, &c. &c , at ihe same rates they are taken 1a Lou- 
dou—which they are ready to effect at once, without primary refereuce to the Cuurt of 
Directors. 
The superior advantages offered by this Company consis‘ in Perfect security, arising 
from a large paid up Capical, totally independent of the premium tuad,—in the 
Triennial distribution of eiguty per cewt., or four-fifths of the Profits, returued to the 
Policy hoiders,—whica, at tueir option, will be paid ( 
In Cash, or applied in augmentation of tue sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 


premium. 
Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 


48 Anglo American. 


Age-next birth ; For ONE | for SEVEN | Por wnole Life without; For whole Life 

“day. Year. Years. profits with profits. 
20 2 96 1 70 1 v2 
25 | 93 1 03 1 92 217 
30 1 113 219 2 48 
35 1 is 1 25 2 55 2 88 
40 1 44 3 00 3 39 
45 1 55 1 30 3 61 4 08 
2 241 441 


499 

Phe Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists! 
of a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independentiy of the laige paid-up! 
Capital and accumulated protits of the Company, are indiFiduaily liable, to the og ae 
their respective snares, for all the Compauy’s engegements. The period of its eXist-, 
ence, FoatTy YEARS, the resp -usibility its proprieturs, amount of its capiial,) 
corstitute en unexceptionable security that the engazements of the Company will be} 
strictly fulfilled ; aud when itis considered that the fulfilment of the engagements of a. 
Life GSice is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years afler tose engage: 
ments hive been contracted, it will be felt that not onl¥the present but the futures < 
bility of the Company ts of paramount importance to the policy holder. ¥ 

Auierican Policy holders are eutitied to participate in the Englivh Profits,and in every) 
respect are put upon (he same fooling as the oldest Puiicy hoider, participating in the 
first division of profits. 

The requisite forms for effecting Insurances, and all informétion relativedhereto, may, 
be obtained of the Company's tally-empowered 5 

JOSEPH FOWLER, Agents, 57 Wall-street. 


R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 


PHRENOLOGY. 

OWLER’S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS 
of distieguished men, criminals, and rare animals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—wheie 
may also be had FOWLER'S PHRENOLUGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUKNAL, « 
Mouthily work of 32 pages, having an exiende4 circulation, and becoming highly popular ; 
PHRENOLOGY applied to Education and Self-improvement, and Matuimouy, emory,| 

Hereditary Descent, &c. &c, PHRENOLOGICAL BUSTs for Learners, &c. 
PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 
for Self-Improvement, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management o! 
Children, &c. Probably no other way can money be better spen. than in obtaining tha) | 
knowledge of one’s seif, and of human nature given by this science of man. (Mrl-4m. | 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of 
MASON & TUTTLE, 
38 William Street, (Merchants’ Exchange,) 
And transmitted to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEsT INDIES. 
I> This Agency, which has been some time establi-hed and is now in successful ope- 
ration, will be found useful to those who wish to Advertise, in any of the Country News: 
_ papers, as by this med.am consideranle jabor,expense and delay is saved to the Ad- 
vertiser, for in whatever number of papers an adve:tisement may ve ordered to appear. 
only one copy of it is required, while the charge is the same as made by the respective 
publishers. 


| 


i all the principal Papers published in the United States and Canada is kept ai 
Fe de Ad List of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties ate og 
n 


the several papers circulate 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING KEMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
T il the Branches of 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, ane 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICHW’D BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s 
BANK O? BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LU: N, and i 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, aud Newfoundland. Jr.8-6m. 


THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 


Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No. 1, North 
_ foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays’ and Saturdays, at 4 o’clock, 


can be obtained of 


Simeon for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage 
mediately on their arrival at Allen's Point. 
“For information enquire of B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
N.B.—-All persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners 


May }1-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL 
il h es n 
falls on Sunday, The ship will sail on the 


Masters. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
bridge, Jul 16 Nov 16, Mar. It 

W.C. Barstow, 1, Oct. 1, Feb. iJuly 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 
S. Bartlett, ‘June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new))|A. W. Lowber, |July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, Furber, (Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16,Jan.16, May 16 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper,| Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 Oct. 1, Feb. J, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1)Oct.16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) {D. G. Bailey. \Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16,Nov. J, Mar. 1, July 1 


Those ships are nat surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin eccommo 


i sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. ; 
well Enown as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention wiil always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 


nished by the stewards if required. A 
thi of these will be responsible for any letters 
ee DHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Buriing-slip, N 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., 


Liverpoo 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE aSSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 

26 CORNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
: General Agent furtue United States of America, 
J. LEANDER sTAKx, No. 62 Wall Street, New York. 
Physiciaas to the Society, (Medicz! txamiaers) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M.D , 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOsACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 
BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, 
than the scale adopted by many London offices. Loans granted 
the amount of premium paid—alter the lapse of a year. 

Persons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” 
portant advantage of sharing in the whoie business of the Society, 
tain is very extensive. 

The public are respec‘fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
iustituiion —theirtabies of rates—tbeir distrivution of rofits—and the facilities afforded 
by their Loan department—before decioing to insure elsewhere. 
Pamphiets containing the last Annual keport, and the Society’s rates, 
olank forms, and the fuilest information 
Agent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3 o'clock, P.M. Fee paid 
the Society. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in N. York. 


62 Wall-street, Jan. 7, 1845 Jan.i1-tf, 
Wiiiiam LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4ih Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 

ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the mosf 
2steemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Crape vines, &c, 
Orders for fruit and Ornamenta! Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 


dowers tastefully put up at all seasons, 

N.8.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c, 
Jentlemen suppiied with experi i Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
Ap. 20-tf. 


ces. 


and lower 
to the extent of two-third 


enjoy the im 
which in Great b:i- 


| together with 
may be obtained upon application to ine General 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIs. 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutancous Evuptions, Pim 
ples, or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joinis, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms. Scratica, or Lumbago, and 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders wil be Removed by this Preparation. 


If there be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they 
might almost envy men the possession of it is the power of relieving gain. Mow con- 
soling, then, isthe consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands 
from misery to those who possess it. Woat an amount of suffering has been relieved 
iid what a still greater amount of suiferiug can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar- 
saparilla! ‘The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
ed sinews, aud bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scrofu- 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
xeen made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and many other compiainis 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulation, have been 
raised as it were from the tank of disease, and wow withicgenerated constitution, gladly 
testify to the efficacy of this inestimable preparetion. 

The following certificate recently received wiil be read with interest, and for further 
proof ihe reader is referied to a pamphlet which is furnished without charge by ali the 


New York, Dec. 1, 1843. 

Messrs. Sands —Gentlcmen—Parental feelings induce us to make the following state- 
meut of facts in :elation to the important cure of our little oaughter, wholly ¢ ffected by 
che use of SANDS’ SAKSAPARILiA. For nearly three years she was afilicied witha 
most inveterate eruption on the budy, which at times was so bud, connected with inter- 
nai disease, that we despaired of her jie. The complaint commenced in the roots of 
‘he heir, and gradually spreai until the whole head was envetoped, and then it attacked 
the ears, and ran down the neck. and continuing to increase ustil it covered the most of 
the body. Jt commenced with @ small pimple or pusiwe, from which water at first dis- 
charged ; this produced great itching aud burning; then matter or pus formed, the skin 
cracked and bied, and the pus discharved freely. The sufferings of the child were so 
g'eat +s almost wholly to prevent natural resi,andthe odor from the discharge so offen- 
ive es to make it difficult to pay that particu ar attention the nature of the case re- 
quired. The di-ease was caliea Sca!d Headand general Sait Rheum. We tried various 
remedies, with little benefit, and cov sivered her case almost beyond the :each of medi- 
oy but from the known virtue of your Sarsapurilla, we were induced to give ita 
trial. 

Before the first bottle was all used, we perceived an improvement in the appearance 
of the eruption ; but the change was so rapid for the better, that we could scare: ly give 
credence to the evidence of our own eyes. We continued its use for a few weeks, and 
‘he result isa perfect cure. To al! Parents we would say you have children suf- 
fering with any disease of the skin, use Sands Sarsapariila. With teelings of gratiiute 
and respect, we are yours, &c, ELINU & SARAH SOUTHMAYD, 
No. 95 Magison-st. 
The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful per® 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

NANTUCKET, Mass., 8th mo. 21, 1844. 
A. B. & D. Sands—Esteemed Frien¢s:—Althougn an entire stravgert> you, I do not 
feel at liberty any longer to defer the acknowlecgment of agreat devotedness to you for 
your invaluable Sarsspariiia, which bas been the means, under a kind Providence. of 
my int Xpressible relief. 1 am also urged to this acknowledyment by reflecting, that by 
ny humble of sufferers, misersb-e as have been, may be induced 
o try this remedy, and expe ience a cure as speedy and happy as mine For ten years 
(have been suffering under a Scrofulous affection of the Bunes in my head, and during 
1 great part of this Lime, my pein ard sufferirgs were so severe, that bus lor a reliance 
on the Great Disposer of events, | should have desired, and much preferred dexth itself. 
4t different periods during my sickness, twenty pieces of bone have been taken from my 
head in various ways. besides all my upper teeth, and the entire upper jaw, rendering the 
mastication of fooa quite impossible After expending about six hundred dollars for 
medical a had recourse to your justly celebrated Sarsaparilla, an. within the last 
‘hree months the use of twelve bottles has, with the most beneficial overation, com- 
pletely ari ested the disease; the hesling process is goinz forward, and J] am rapidly ap- 
proaching toa perfect cure. Being extremely anxious that others laboring under simi- 
lar complaia's, may have the advant»ge of my experience, I shal] be most heppy at any 
time to to them or to you, further more minute as 
ay be desi: ed. ease accept assurances of my great obligstion and regard. 
ysis Ay BENJaMIN M HUSSEY. 
NaNTUCKET, 9th mo 3d, 1844. 
A. B.& D. Sands—Réspected Friends :—Benj.M Hussey 1s a person of perf: ct re- 
spectability ; his statement in relation to the wonderful effects of your Sarsapavilla upon 
him, may be implicitly relied upon. His case here is considered a very extraurdinary 
one, and the cure altogether is such asto entitle the Sars»parilla to ve ranked as a great 
blessing to the human family, and we consider it as such — Yours with true regaro, 
WM. MITCHELL, Cashier of the Pacific Bank, Namiucket. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle, six botties for $5. ' 
The public are respectfully requested tor that it is Sand’s Na tha 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 


Agents :— 


+, 


eases to which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsaparilla, take 
no 12-tf. 
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